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HGW ARE WE TO RECRUIT OUR ARMY?! 


BY MAJOR F. H. NOOTT, LATE R.M.L.I. 


Tue question asked at the head of this 
article is one of vital importance in a 
country where conscription is unknown, 
and where every man who embraces the 
military profession does so entirely of 
his own free will, or “is supposed to do 
so. It is, moreover, a most important 
consideration, when we reflect that the 
cost of our army amounts to more than 
one-fifth of the total national expendi- 
ture. The subject is one which has 
lately attracted considerable attention ; 
but the probable causes of the difficulty 
experienced in recruiting, and the most 
practical means of obviating it, are so 
little understood by the general public, 
that a few words on the subject (based 
on the practical experience of many 
years) may not be unacceptable to our 
readers. ; 

It is the fashion for us to talk a 
good deal about our “well-paid” and 
“costly” soldiers, and complacently to 
say that, as we pay a good price, we 
ought to be provided with a good article. 
In theory this argument is wnanswer- 
able, but how does it stand when re- 
duced to practice? Itis true that our 
army ts a costly one ; and the total cost, 
divided by the number of men, doubt- 
less shows the expense of the individual 
soldier to be very great. But we should 
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reflect that by far the greater part of 
that expense is due to the collateral 
establishments, and that comparatively 
a small portion is caused by the personal 
pay of the rank and file. The amount 
of the Army Estimates is fourteen mil- 
lions, of which, in round numbers, about 
three millions are due to the personal 
pay of non-commissioned officers and 
rank and file. The increase of educa- 
tion, also, and the demand for labour of 
all kinds, naturally prevents the more 
thoughtful of the labouring classes from 
enlisting, when the advantages do not, 
in their estimation, counterbalance the 
restrictions. It will be our task to place 
in a clear light the present position of 
the soldier, impartially stating his ad- 
vantages and grievances; and then to 
offer a few suggestions, calculated, in our 
opinion, to facilitate recruiting, and in- 
crease the efficiency of our army. 

The state of the Prussian army, its 
organization, the ease with which it is 
reduced to a peace establishment, and 
the readiness with which it is again 
mobilized, are all well adapted for the 
admiration of the military mind; and 
civilians may, and do, assert (witness the 
leading articles in the Z'imes) that we 
might safely copy the Prussian system, 
and thus secure a more efficient force 
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without any increase of our national 
expenditure. There are, however, two 
considerations which have not entered 
the minds of those reasoners. First, 
that our military service is a purely 
voluntary one. We do not recognis 
the national obligation of every man to 
be a soldier; in fact, we never have 
been, and never shall be, a military 
power; that is, one which owes its 
greatness and prosperity to the amount 
of physical force at its command. Thus, 
whilst our soldiers are second to none in 
enterprise, daring, and, above all, in the 
stamina and pluck which in the long run 
always command success, it is only in 
time of war that the army is a thoroughly 
popular service; and at other seasons 
the less exciting, but more lucrative, 
sallings naturally outbid the military 
profession. Against this we must place 
the fact that every able-bodied man in 
Prussia, with a few special exceptions, 
is (in addition to his other calling) a 
soldier by compulsion. All must have 
borne arms for three years in the regu- 
lar army, and two years in the reserve, 
and have had their annual training in 
the two divisions of the Landwehr for 
fourteen years since that period. Even 
after that period they belong to the 
last reserve or Landsturm, until sixty 
years of age, but are only liable to be 
called out in the event of an invasion. 
Secondly, whilst, on an average, less 
than one-third of the English anny is 
stationed in the United Kingdom (India 
and the Colonies requiring more than 
two-thirds), the Prussian army is solely 
required for continental purposes. Thus, 
in time of peace, notwithstanding the 
compulsory nature of the service, the 
conscription is not felt. From the fact 
of the Prussian kingdom being purely 
continental, there can also be kept up a 
close connexion between a regiment and 
its reserve—a relation which would be 
impracticable in the English army, from 
the extreme distance which would fre- 
quently exist between a regiment of the 
line and its corresponding militia regi- 
ment. That connexion can, and ought 
to, exist as a whole, but not in its several 
parts. There is, therefore, in our opinion, 


very little analogy between the military 
systems of the two nations ; and whilst 
undoubtedly (as we hope to show) our 
own system is capable of very consider- 
able improvement, we are of opinion 
that the alterations must, from the vo- 
luntary nature of our enlistment, be at- 
tended with some increase of expense. 
That increase would be comparatively 
trifling, and, compared with the greater 
efficiency of our troops, would be a 
positive gain. 

It would be very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to obtain correct statistics of 
the pecuniary loss consequent on deser- 
tion, &c. without the assistance of the 
War Office; but the consequence of 
attracting a superior class of young men 
into the military service would doubtless 
be a considerable saving to the nation, 
A little wise management would readily 
remove the present unpopularity of the 
army: two things only are required—a 
more enlightened mode of discipline, 
and the practice of a true (not a pe Idling) 
economy. Without exact discipline and 
implicit obedience the finest and most 
elaborately constructed army would be 
but an armed mob; but the result of 
red-tapism and injudicious restrictions 
has too often been to disgust and alienate 
the cood soldier without succeeding in 
reforming the bad. True economy would 
also dictate to us the advisability of 
exercising a moderate liberality in one 
item of our expenditure, if, by so doing, 
greater efficiency could be attained, and 
the total cost not be materially increased. 
That the pay of the soldier is an impor- 
tant cause of dissatisfaction is clear from 
the following table of the per-centage of 
time-expired men who re-enlisted in 
1864 :— 


Cavalry . . . . . 50°33 percent. 
Artillery . . . . 60°72 
Engineers . . . . 6227 ,, 
Foot Guards . . . 43°39 a 
Infantry of the Line . 42°06 
Colonial and Staff Corps 57°43 ___,, 


That this was in a direct ratio to their 
pecuniary advantages will be apparent 
on a glance at the accompanying rates of 
daily pay. 
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Sergeant-Major (Regimental) 3 
Sergeant-Major (Troop 1 

Battery). .... .| 3 2 
Quartermaster-Sergeant 23 2 
Colour-Sergeant ... . 2 
Sergeant. .......| 2 4 2 
Corporal 1 73 l 
Bombardier, or Second Cor- 

poral . 
Private,orGunner .. .j i 3 1 


This table does not include the House- 
hold Cavalry, nor the Brigade of Guards ; 
ithe pay of a trooper in the former being 
ls, 114d. in the Life Guards, and Is, 83d. 
in the Horse Guards. The pay of a 
private in the Foot Guards is ls. ld. 
per diem. 

In addition to the daily pay, each 
soldier receives one penny daily for 
beer-money, and also a supply of annual 
clothing, which, although not suificient 
ior his use, reduces his expenditure on 
that head to an average of about 2/. per 
annum. He also substantial 
rations, consisting of three meals daily, 
at a cost not exceeding 83d, The price 
is slightly higher in the cavalry, but in 
all the following calculations the infantry 
soldier will be taken as the example. 

The well-conducted soldier has thus 
a balance of about fourpence per diem 
in his favour, if a private under three 
years’ service. To this must be added 
good-conduct pay, if over three years’ 
service, and having the requisite qualifi- 
cations. We must explain that in regi- 
ments there are two defaulters’-books— 
the company (or troop) and the regi- 
mental. In the first, every offence com- 
mitted by the soldier is entered by the 
officer commanding his company. In 
the second are recorded only offences of 
a certain magnitude ; and it is a matter 
of very frequent occurrence (in pre- 
paring a man’s discharge) to find that 
his name does not appear in the regi- 
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and Royal Engineer: 
3 9 also receive working 
3 9} | 4 25 | pay, the former from 
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jare, however, much 
2 0 1 10} | less frequently em- 
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mental defaulters’-book, and conse- 
quently he has no offences. In all 
cases, 2 man must have been clear of 
the latter book two years before he can 
receive a good-conduct badge, to every 
one of which is attached extra pay of 
one penny per diem. At the end of 
three years’ service a man may receive 
one badge, at the eighth year a second 
badge, at the thirteenth year a third 
badg and so on. Any soldier may 
also receive the fourth and any subse- 
quent badge two years earlier than the 
regulated period, should his name not 
have been entered in the regimental 
defaulters’-book for fourteen years im- 
mediately preceding. Corporals are in- 
cluded in the rank and file, and there- 
fore receive good-conduct pay, but not 
the sergeants. 

In all garrisons, and in very many 
barracks, there are now soldiers’ insti- 
tutes, or recreation rooms, similar to 
one which was founded about six years 
since at Chatham, and which has been 
most successful. In these, for a very 
trifling monthly subscription — gene- 
rally twopence—the soldier can read the 
papers, play bagatelle, chess, draughts, 
and a variety of games, and may also 
purchase tea, coffee, or lemonade—thus 
obtaining rational amusement without 
being driven to the beer-shop for society. 
The regimental school and library are 
also a direct benefit to the soldier, for 
by their means the well-conducted, per- 
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severing man, even should he not have 
the peculiar qualifications for a non- 
commissioned officer, may acquire suf- 
ficient learning to raise him materially 
in the social scale. There are no men 
more trustworthy than really good old 
soldiers; and they are therefore most 
valuable in private life for positions of 
trust and responsibility. Last, but not 
least, we must place the pecuniary ad- 
vantage of his pension, which, though 
he be but a private, gives him, at the 
age of about thirty-nine years, an inde- 
pendent income of eighteen pounds per 
annum, thus securing him from want 
for the remainder of his life. 

With these advantages in favour of 
the military profession, we might fairly 
feel surprised at the difficulty of obtain- 
ing recruits. But there is another side 
to the question, and, having considered 
the former, let us now turn for a moment 
to the discomforts of the soldier’s posi- 
tion. 

1. The period is far too long before 
the soldier reaps any substantial benefit 
from his service. There is no denying 
the fact that our present system of re- 
cruiting is a disgrace to the country ; 
and that, notwithstanding the boasted 
voluntary nature of our enlistment, the 
great majority of our recruits are ob- 
tained by means of falsehood and 
drunkenness. Can it, therefore, be a 
matter of surprise that young men so 
entrapped should feel the restraint of 
discipline irksome to them, take the 
first opportunity of deserting, and, 
having begun the downward path, 
should lack the resolution to redeem 
their character? The wonder is that, 
with such a system, we have any good 
soldiers at all, and that our army is not 
composed of the very scum and refuse 
of the population. The advantages of 
the service should be made clear, and 
young men be induced to enlist from 
their own convictions, and not by the 
falsehood and claptrap of the recruiting- 
sergeant. In foreign armies, where the 
conscription prevails, all classes are (with 
a few well-defined exceptions) liable to 
military service; and therefore there 
are many poor gentlemen and persons 


of the trading class in the ranks—men 
who, being unable to purchase substi- 
tutes, seek to earn promotion to the 
rank of officer by their merit. The 
English army is not without some per- 
sons of a similar class; but they are 
comparatively few, and are generally 
young men who, from their irregular 
habits, are no acquisition to their regi- 
ment. With the exception of the few 
who, having been brought up in the 
regiment, are soldiers from boyhood, the 
mass of our soldiers are men driven to 
enlist by utter want; and it is most 
creditable to their general character that 
real crime is so infrequent in the army. 
To men of irregular and insubordinate 
habits the restraint of even ten years 
seems interminable; they are, therefore, 
a constant source of trouble to their 
officers, and a fountain of corruption to 
the younger soldiers. The good soldier, 
on the other hand, sees that on the 
completion of his ten years he will be 
in no better pecuniary position than 
when he was a raw recruit ; and eagerly 
longs for the expiration of his limited 
term of service, resolving, as the phrase 
goes, “to better himself” by taking his 
discharge, at the cost of the best years 
of his life. There is a great deal of 
talk about the soldier being an unskilled 
labourer, simply because it is supposed 
that any one may be drilled into being 
an efficient soldier. Even granting that 
the latter assertion may be true, cannot 
any man be made a mason or carpenter 
by undergoing the proper apprentice- 
ship? Why, then, should the private 
soldier never be considered skilled in 
his trade, and why (setting aside good- 
conduct pay, which is altogether a sepa- 
rate matter) should the oldest and most 
efficient soldier receive only the same 
pay as the rawest recruit? The in- 
adequacy of the pay is most glaring in 
the case of the non-commissioned offi- 
cers—men to whom the discipline and 
efficiency of the army are to a great 
extent due. The sergeant-major of an 
infantry regiment—a man who occupies 
one of the most important positions— 
receives as his daily pay considerably 
less than a London bricklayer ; yet to 
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his work he must bring not only a 
thorough knowledge of his trade, but 
tact and a knowledge of men’s cha- 
racters, for which a high standard of 
mental culture is requisite. 

The want of a shorter period of ser- 
vice, as a qualification for a lower rate 
of pension, is a serious disadvantage ; 
for a soldier would readily remain a few 
years longer than his limited service to 
secure a small provision ; yet he would 
probably hesitate at doubling the term, 
even with a greater prospective advan- 
tage. 

2. A most important cause of the 
unpopularity of the army is the extreme 
misery endured by very many of the 
married soldiers. Although it is most 
expedient to prevent soldiers from 
marrying women of disreputable cha- 
racter, yet marriage is sanctioned on far 
too small a scale ; and even those who 
are married with leave have to undergo 
very great privations, owing to insuffi- 
cient barrack-arrangements, and the 
frequent changes of quarters. In one 
barrack in the writer’s neighbourhood 
there have been four regiments in less 
than three years; and a regiment in 
the same district is said to have been 
removed five times in two years. Such 
instances are numerous. We will take 
the case of a steady soldier in either of 
those regiments, will assume that he is 
married, and probably has at least one 
child. His wife is respectable and in- 
dustrious, but of what avail is her 
industry? She may strive to the ut- 
most to obtain work, but what chance 
has she, a stranger, of competing in 
the labour-market with resident work- 
women? If she even contrives to pre- 
serve her self-respect, she is doomed to 
compulsory idleness, and a state of semi- 
starvation. After a few more months 
of this degrading life, the rowte comes, 
the regiment marches, and the same 
kind of life has to be repeated at an- 
other station. At what personal sacrifice 
and privation must those poor people 
be able to pay the wife’s journey to the 
new station? And for those unable to 
do so, what must be the fate? The 
answer is a short one—the workhouse. 


The soldier eagerly looks forward to the 
expiration of his limited service, and 
carries to his own village a bitter sense 
that his best years have been utterly 
wasted. The expense incurred by the 
nation on account of the movement of 
troops in the United Kingdom is 60,000/. 
per annum; of which at least half might 
well be saved, and the duty be per- 
formed more efficiently. Military Mal- 
thusians might very probably object to 
part of the foregoing statement, and 
say that “soldiers have no business to 
marry.” To such the writer would 
answer that, from his own experience, 
extending over very many years, those 
men who are respectably married in- 
variably give the least trouble, and that 
the time is past when any body of 
men can be treated as outcasts from 
society. Closely allied, also, to this 
subject are moral considerations, which 
will readily suggest themselves to every 
thinking mind. 

3. Take another case: a soldier has, 
after many years’ service, been invalided 
for disease clearly contracted in the ser- 
vice; he is not entitled to a pension, 
but receives a temporary allowance, and 
finally becomes a permanent inmate of - 
a workhouse, or a wandering pauper, a 
walking placard of the generosity of his 
country. The largest allowance for any 
man who has not completed twenty-one 
years’ service is a pension of sixpence 
a day for from three to five years. Of 
course many of the apparent soldiers 
are mere impostors, easily detected by 
military men, though not by civilians ; 
but there still remain enough “ true 
men” amongst them to make one’s heart 
ache for their fate. We do not claim 
sympathy for those who by their own 
profligacy have rendered themselves 
unfit for the service, but for those whose 
health has been ruined by privations, 
and the effects of climate. 

4. Another hardship to which soldiers 
are subject is the stoppage of tenpence 
a day from their pay whilst in hospital, 


except in the field. The petty stoppages 


which are so frequent in the army (par- 
ticularly on changes of quarters) are a 
great source of discontent to the soldier ; 
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but they all sink into insignificance 
one which 





beside this great injustice, 
falls with peculiar hardship on tl. 
married man, who is no more exem] 
from illness than his single comrade 
and in whose case the de priva tion of 
tenpence a day is starvat ion for his 
family. We think that there should 


be a distinction drawn between cases of 


ordinary sickness and of diseases clearly 
traceable to the vicious habits of the 
soldier; and for the latter, in our 
opinion, such a charge should continue 
to be made: but the hackneyed obj 
tion is that it would throw an invidiou 
task on the shoulders of the medical 
men. The fallacy of this is clear, for 


49 
the sick list would be the guide, and, in 
all but clear cases of “ delirium tremens,” 


= certain other diseases, the soldier 
ould have the benefit 

The last cause which we shall in- 
stance of the unpopularity of our army, 
is the injudicious manner in which 
recruits are drilled; too much time 
being devoted to mere drill at the com- 
mencement, and the objectionable knap- 
sack being too constantly worn. ‘The 
result of careful investigation has con- 
vinced us, on the best “authority, that 
twenty per cent. of our soldiers either 
die, invalide, or otherwise leave the 
service during the first three years; a 


+ 


considerable portion of which casualties 
may be ascribed to the injury to the 
frame of the young soldier caused by 


the knapsack. Statistics on this head 
are unattainable, except by those in 
office ; but that this assertion is quite 
within bounds will appear from the 
following semi-official statement of the 
average ages, per 1,000, of 124,364 
troops stationed in the United Kingdom 
and the colonies (exclusive of India) 
in 1864— 


Under 20 years of age 168 per 1,000. 


From 20 to 24 ,, - « « 46 - 
» 2 t029,, i. soe - 
» 30 to 34,, ae ae 
» 35039 ,, eo TP 


40 yearsand upwards . . . 16 

It will thus be seen that fifty-nine per 
cent. are only twenty-four years of age 
and under. Under this head we may 


also place the discontent of the old 


more at the ved-tapism which con- 
demns them to a certain amount of 
drill, no matter what may be theiz 
elficiency. The result is not a greater, 
but a considerably less, degree of smart- 
ness ; and, inste od of a short and smart 
drill of from a half to three-quarters of 
an hour, about two hours are spent in 
the slovenly execution of a mass of 
useless manceuvres. 

We may thus consider the tangible 
grievances under which the soldier 
labours, to be:—the absence of any 
continuous advantages, gradually in- 
creasing with his length of service : 
the hardships entailed on the men, 
more especially the married soldiers, by 
the frequent changes of quarters; the 
ungenerous manner in which invalided 
men are cast on the world, with consti- 
tutions ruined in the service ; the system 
of hospital stoppages; excessive drill ; 
and the absence of any motive of emu- 
lation amongst the older soldiers. To 
this may be added the “camp” system, 
than which there could not be a more 
eflectual method of disgusting men with 
he service. The existence of these 
evils is widely circulated by men who 
have taken their dis charge, and forms 
an almost insuperable obstacle to the 
enlistment of respectable yoting men. 

We will now consider the means best 
adapted for rendering the army popular, 
and offer a few practical suggestions on 
that head, 

1. In addition to the present division 
of service into periods of ten and twenty- 
one years, we would suggest the adoption 
of two other terms of five and fifteen 
years; the former for the first increase 
of pay, and the latter for the first pen- 
sion! All efficient soldiers, except non- 


1 The i riods of service in the cavalry are 
twelv and twenty-four years; in the Royal 
Artillery, Royal Engineers, and Royal Ma- 
rines, twelve and twenty-one years. In those 
branches we would therefore make the terms 
of service as follows :-—( avalry, five (increase of 
pay), twelve (discharge, or increase of pay), 
eventeen (reduced pension), and twenty-four 
(discharge with pension). In the three senio- 
rity corps—five (increase of pay), ten (increase 
of pay), twelve (discharge on completion of 
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commissioned officers, should at the end 
of five years have their pay increased 
by one penny per diem, and the regiment 
should be carefully weeded of manifestly 
ineflicient men, and those whose irreg 
habits are confirmed, and therefore in- 
jurious in their effects on the young 
soldier. Habitual drunkards, and men 
who habitually sell their clothing, should 
be then discharged; but minor offences, 
such as without leave, &c., 
should not be a cause of exclusion from 
the benefits of increased pay, since the 
deprivation of good-conduct pay is a 
sutiicient punishment. At the 
ten years, those men who re-engage 
should have a further increase of two- 
pence per diem to their pay, if privates, 
and of three-pence per diem, if corporals ; 
making the pay of a good soldier (in- 
cluding beer-money and good-conduct 
pay), ls. 6d. in the former case, and 
is. 11d. in the latter. At the conclusion 
of fifteen years’ service (or seventeen in 
the cavalry), all soldiers should have 
the option of taking their discharge, 
with a pension for sergeants of 1s., for 
corporals of 9d. and for privates of 6d. 
per diem. There would thus be a con- 
tinuous increase of pecuniary advantage, 
accruing from length of service ; and at 
the expiration of each term the soldier 
would balance the benefit of continuing 
to serve, against any prospects he might 
have in civil life. If the latter out- 
weighed the former, the service could 
afford to lose him, for the benefit to the 
community would be great. 

The scale of pay we would suggest 
for non-commissioned officers would be— 


absence 


s. d. 

Sergeants, on promotion . 2 0 
Sergeants, after ten years’ total service, 
or at the expiration of four years as 
corporal and sergeant, two of which 

as sergeant 2 6 


Colour-sergeant, in ad dition to the above 0 6 
Sergeant-major, on appointment . 3 4 


Sergeant-major, if of ten years’ total 
oS eee ae ee 


limited service), fifteen (reduced pension), and 
twenty-one (discharge with pension). It is, 
however, doubtful whether it would not be 
expedient to equalize the terms of service in 
all branches with those adopted for the in- 
fantry. 


rular 


end of 


Sergeant-major, after fourteen years’ser- s. d. 
vice, three of which as sergeant-major 3 9 
Sergeant-major, after eighteen years’ 
— five of which as sergeant- 
jor ° ° = a 
Juartermaster. ser; weant, on the same 
“ale as sergeant-major, but 6d. per 
diem less in each case. 


The scale of pension, after twenty- 
one years’ serv ice, shoul: 1 be— 
s. d. 
Sergeant-major, iffive yearsinthatrank 3 6 
Otherwise . 3.«00 
Quartermaster-sergt ant, ‘6d. less i in each 
Case, 
Colour-sergeant, iffive yearsinthatrank 2 3 
Othe wise : es 6 4% © 2 0 
Sergeant ° 2 0 
Corporal — 1 6 
NS cr “ee a? ew ge eo SO 


The pensions of the last three classes 
to be calculated according to the present 
system. 

2. Marriage should be permitted to 
a liberal extent amongst the well-con- 
ducted soldiers ; greater care, however, 
being taken with regard to the moral 
character and industrious habits of the 
intended wives. The herding together 
of two or more families in one barrack- 
room should be strictly forbidden. 

3. Changes of quarters should be 
less frequent, thus affording industrious 
women a chance of obtaining work, and 
earning their own subsistence. Although 
these suggestions are made with a view 
to the comfort of the rank and file, 
there are many amongst the officers, to 
whom a reform in this respect would 
be a great boon—the expense of moving 
a family forming a serious item in an 
ofticer’s annual expenditure. 

4, On a regiment marching, the wives 
and families of the soldiers should be 
conveyed at the public expense, pro- 
vided they are of good character. This 
of course cannot apply to conveyance to 
a foreign station, where the accommo- 
dation must necessarily be limited. 
Passages ought, however, even in this 
case, to be provided liberally ; and all 
who are not included in the number 
should be conveyed to their homes at 
the expense of the public. 

Regimental workshops should, 
far as possible, be established, on the 
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plan adopted by Lord Strathnairn (Sir 
Hugh Rose) in India ; and men should 
be encouraged to work at their trades. 
They might readily perform the entire 
repairs under the barrack department, 
and the best men might (under certain 
restrictions) be permitted to work for 
private employers. The result could 
not fail to be most beneficial in making 
soldiers handy on a campaign, instead of 
the helpless creatures they have generally 
been, when first thrown on their own 
resources, As the indulgence of private 
work would be withdrawn in case of 
misconduct, the permission to be so 
employed would be a powerful instru- 
ment in the hands of the commanding- 
officer for the encouragement of the 
well-conducted. They would also readily 
obtain employment on leaving the ser- 
vice. 

6. The thoroughly efficient smart 
soldier should be rewarded by being 
exempt from a considerable portion of 
the drills ; in fact drill should be simply 
the means used for a special end, 
namely—the efficiency of the soldier. 
That practical end being attained, there 
is no object in “ playing at soldiers,” 
the usual result of which is to render 
the slovenly man more slovenly, and to 
disgust the good man with a profession 
which should be the object of his pride. 
Emulation should be diligently encou- 
raged ; and the knowledge that “the 
greater the smartness, the less would be 
the drill,” would have the requisite 
effect of nourishing a military spirit. 
In short, we should be more practical, 
and be guided more by results. 

7. In order to offer a premium for 
general intelligence and education, com- 
bined with smartness as a soldier, one 
half of the death-vacancies in a regi- 
ment should be filled up by promotion 
from the ranks ; as a general rule (but 
not necessarily), by giving the ensign’s 
commission to the sergeant-major, if he 
will accept it. The officers who are 
now promoted from the ranks, with 
scarcely an exception, do full justice to 
the selection ; and such a step would 
gain to the military service many a 
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fine soldier-like youth, to whom the 
prospect of a commission would be an 
irresistible attraction. There should 
be a qualifying examination, the details 
of which could be easily arranged (care- 
fully banishing there from the crotch- 
ets of professors), and to which all the 
sergeants of the regiment should be ad- 
missible. From the most successful in 
this examination the selection should 
be made by the votes of the field-officers 
and captains. 

We will not in the present article 
touch on the interesting question of the 
organization of the army. That, and 
its attendant financial considerations, 
we purpose laying before our readers 
in a future paper. It will be sufficient 
here to express our firm conviction that 
the increase of expense consequent on 
the adoption of these suggestions would 
be comparatively trifling ; and, taking 
into consideration the improved moral 
tone which would thereby be given to 
the army, and the superior class of men 
who would be induced to enlist, it would 
doubtless, indirectly, be a decided saving. 
We are sure that many respectable per- 
sons, who would now look with horror 
at the mere possibility of their sons’ 
enlisting, would, under such rules, gladly 
see them adopt the military profession ; 
for it would not be, as now, a means of 
isolating the soldier from’ his fellow- 
citizens. He would still be one of them, 
and, after his military service, would in 
no respect differ from them, save in the 
honours he had won, and the respect 
which would justly be his reward 
amongst his compeers. Hundreds, also, 
of those who, on enlistment, were only 
fitted for the lowest manual labour, 
would be (simply by the advantages 
gained in the service) permanently raised 
in the social scale. 

We earnestly commend these few re- 
marks to the common sense of our coun- 
trymen, convinced that public opinion 
will be far more powerful to effect 
reform than all the commissions that 
ever sat, and that the truest policy is 
to attract men by judicious liberality, 
and retain their allegiance by justice. 
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Most of our readers will be already 
acquainted with a volume of poems of 
A.H. Clough, preceded by the gracefully- 
written memoir of Mr. Palgrave. Sub- 
sequently to that publication, a volume 
of Letters and Remains, prepared by his 
wife and sister, has been printed, so the 
title-page informs us, for private circula- 
tion only. We have obtained permis- 
sion, however, to take this public notice 
of it, and the first use we make of this 
permission is to express a hope that the 
two volumes will be shortly merged into 
one publication, containing a complete 
edition of the poems, and a complete 
memoir of the author. 

Nothing can exceed the delicacy, the 
good taste, the truthfulness, which have 
presided over the preparation of this 
volume. But we are at a loss to dis- 
cover sufficient reasons for withholding 
the contents of it from the public. 
Owing, we presume, to some spirit of 
timidity or reserve, into which we have 
no wish to pry, a twofold mistake, we 
think, has been made, The original 
memoir, appearing at a time when the 
curiosity of the public was keenest, was 
deprived of these letters, which would 
have added so greatly to its interest, 
and the poem “ Dipsychus”—itself, alas ! 
but a fragment—was taken to pieces, 
and the favourite passages published as 
separate poems, and mingled indiscrimi- 
nately with the other contents of the 
first volume. The mistake, however, is 
easily rectified. When the two volumes 
shall be fused together, there will be a 
memoir, enriched and vivified by some 
very remarkable letters, and the splendid 
fragments taken from “ Dipsychus” will 
be invested with a new interest, and a 
fuller meaning, when restored to their 
original framework. Clough, when alive, 
if spoken of as a poet, was quoted as the 
author of the “ Bothie of Tober-na-vuo- 


1 Letters and Remains of Arthur Hugh 
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lich ;” henceforth, he will be known as 
the author of “ Dipsychus,” and of some 
lyrics of unsurpassable beauty, where 
deep reflection meets with a pathetic 
and musical utterance. 

We hardly know to which first to 
turn—the Letters, or this poem of “ Dip- 
sychus,” so much light does each throw 
upon the other, and both on the man 
whom we still seem to have but lately 
lost from amongst us. For our own 
part, it is long since we have taken up a 
book that has so riveted our attention, or 
so stirred our thoughts, as these Letters 
and Remains. <Any one wishing to study 
our age, in a phase of it at once most 
noble and most sad, could not do better 
than peruse this volume. He must, 
however, bring to it a candid and intel- 
ligent spirit, and perhaps some sad ex- 
perienge of his own, or he will not read 
the lesson aright. 

There is but one pen that could do 
full justice to Arthur Clough—the same 
that gave us the living portraiture of 
Sterling. Both of these men had the 
happiness of being friends of Carlyle. 
Both may be said to have been his 
disciples, if such men are the disciples 
of any one ; both, at least, were followers 
of the gospel of labour—of work per- 
formed for its own good results, come 
what may to the worker. Both were 
distinguished by the personal influence 
they exercised over their contempora- 
ries, an influence by no means to be 
measured by their literary reputation ; 
an influence of the man and the cha- 
racter, not of the writer or public 
teacher ; an influence, in short, which 
is but another name for the love they 
called forth. Both were men of rare 
energy, lovers of truth, bold in their 


search for it, yet feeling ever as they 


moved the weight of a grave responsi- 
bility. Not theirs the audacity that 
is but another name for recklessness,— 
the audacity that, in throwing off per- 
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sonal fear, throws off all fear whatever ; 
they had the courage of the brave man 
who, when he has ceased to fear for 
himself, fears for others, and the great 
cause he has espoused. Both were men 
who had great faiths and great doubts— 
faiths and doubts being alike unsettled, 
perhaps, to the very end ; for of both it 
may be said that they left the world 
before their opinions appear to have 
been fully matured. Wine of a certain 
vintage takes a long time, it seems, to 
ripen. Sterling had the more enthu- 
siastic temperament ; yet, as the poet 
Clough proved himself indisputably 
superior. Sterling, strange to say, with 
all his fire and his rare oratorical power, 
when he wrote poetry, glided down 
into a tamer mood, and a lower in- 
tellectual level, than of right belonged 
to him; he partly deserted himself, 
imitated some model—Wordsworth or 
another—or, let us say, thought as the 
artist, dropping the philosopher. Clough, 
on the contrary, threw the whole man 
into his verse—we speak of his highest 
efforts—and poured forth subtle thoughts 
which could not help being poetry be- 
cause they were steeped in feeling. 

In one respect, the Letters before us 
would fail to give an adequate impres- 
sion of Clough. They were written 
chiefly from abroad, when he was tour- 
ing, in holiday time in short, or (as in 
the last journey) in a period of leisure 
forced on him by illness. They might 
lead a hasty reader to conclude that the 
writer of them led a very nomadic life, 
restless, changeful, in which the plea- 
sant dissipation of the tourist had a large 
share. Lut, in fact, these periods of 
idleness were but a very scanty portion 
of a life which was given up, day by 
day, and hour by hour, to work which 
was often felt most monotonous and 
tasteless. He, the poet and the thinker, 
slaved at the public mill of tutorship, 
or, in later years, was sedulous over the 
necessary but subordinate labours of a 
government office ; in both cases it was 
the work which was put befure him to 
be done—it was an honest work, and he 
scrupulously performed it, leaving for 
himself little time to bestow on the 


labours of his predilection. The great 
peculiarity of his character was precisely 
this, that the desire for fame or wealth— 
or, as we now delight to call it, a social 
position—was not requisite to his indus- 
try. We presume that he would have 
preferred the higher work to the lower, 
but he looked at the industry itself, and 
its results. The only thing absolutely 
essential to him was the approval of his 
own conscience. This man, so free in 
speculation, who had sounded all the 
perilous depths of human thought, who 
had cast off dogmas as the serpent casts 
his skin, and with as little idea of re- 
turning to them again, was a very slave 
to the sentiment of duty. The thing 
that was richt—the doing of this stood 
to him in the place of ambition ; and it 
had sometimes to stand in the place of 
doctrine too. Faith in the right—this 
never forsook him; nor in that Being 
whom, when the reason refuses to clothe 
in any mythological or objective form, 
it still finds—even in itself! This is 
expressed in a poem which commences 
with these lines :— 


‘*O Thou, whose image in the shrine 
Of human spirits dwells divine : 
Which from that precinct once conveyed, 
To be to outer day displayed, 
Doth vanish, part,” &c. 


He showed as little eagerness for literary 
reputation as for any other social dis- 
tinction. The best he had written he 
allowed to lie in his desk. It was not 
till after he had left the scene that the 
world at large knew that there had been 
a poet amongst them. Then there was 
much clapping of hands. Could he who 
had passed in behind the veil have 
returned, at our summons, to receive 
our plaudits, we feel persuaded that, for 
such a purpose, he would not have re- 
lifted the fallen curtain. 

The simple story of Arthur Clough’s 
life was told in the original memoir, and 
there is no necessity that we should 
follow it step by step; it is enough to 
revive the outline, that our extracts from 
the letters may fall into their proper 
places: and there are also some addi- 
tional details given us by his sister—a 
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truly kindred spirit—which it is diffi- 
cult to pass over. Arthur Clough was 
born at Liverpool, a.p. 1819; but, at the 
age of four years, he was carried over, 
with the rest of the family, to Charles- 
ton, in the United States. The life he 
led there is portrayed to us in a few 
simple touches ; the circumstances which 
might be supposed to affect a child’s 
imagination, that early training, in short, 
which we like to trace of the future 
man, is brought vividly but most unos- 
tentatiously before us. We see the 
brother and sister passing much of their 
time together in a large rambling house 
near the sea, unfettered by scholastic 
discipline, with abundant leisure to 
watch the vessels coming in and going 
out; or we follow them to Sullivan’s 
Island, where there were wide soft sands, 
on which the children could play, over- 
head innumerable curlews, and here and 
there “a few palmetto trees which the 
“ high tide or autumn storms so often 
“ carried away, to our great grief, when 
*“we came to look for a favourite tree 
“and found it gone.” It was the very 
place to lie down in, and dream of still 
undiscovered lands, and of still more 
marvellous shores. And accordingly, 
“in one day” (happy the chance that 
brought such merchandise to his door !) 
“ Arthur expended the whole of his 
‘savings in the purchase of ‘ Captain 
“ Cook’s Voyages,’ and the ‘ Universal 
“ Traveller.’” They were full of pic- 
tures, and he saw the very places in 
his dreams. 

The father being often absent, his 
mercantile transactions recalling him to 


England,! their mother was the chief 


1 Clough, we ought perhaps to have men- 
tioned, was of good ancestry. <A certain Sir 
Richard Clough, himself of good Welsh de- 
scent, married Catherine Tudor, great-grand- 
daughter of Henry VII., a relation and ward 
of Queen Elizabeth. Of this lady we have the 
following anecdote :—‘ Sir Richard Clough 
was her second husband, and the story is told 
that he, as well as Morris Wynn, of Gwyder, 
accompanied her to her first husband's funeral, 
and that Morris Wynn, when leading her out 
of church, requested the favour of her hand in 
narriage, to which she answered that she had 
already promised it, as she went in, to Sir 
Richard Clough.” Sir Richard built two houses 
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companion of the children, and Arthur's 
only tutor. She read to him of Greek 
heroes, of Pope’s Iliad, talked to him 
of Epaminondas and Leonidas, and 
other worthies ancient and modern. It 
was from his mother that he first im- 
bibed his lofty stoical morality ; that 
tender regard for others, which quite 
as much distinguished him, he rather 
learnt from his father. 

“ Our father,” says Miss Clough, “ was 
“ most affectionate, loving, and watchful 
“over his children. It was from him 
“that we received many of the smaller 
eares which usually come from a 
“ mother, especially on the long voyages, 
“during which my mother suffered 
‘“‘ creatly, when he took the care of us 
“ almost entirely, and comforted us in 
“the rough storms. This watchful and 
“ tender care for the feelings of others, 
“ Arthur inherited in the largest degree 
‘from his father. My father was very 
“ lively, and fond of society and amuse- 
‘ment. He liked life and change, and 
“ did not care much for reading. He 
“had a high sense of honour, but was 
‘“‘ venturesome and over-sanguine ; and, 
“ whenonce hismind wasseton anything, 
“ he was not to be turned from it ; nor was 
“ he given to countingconsequences. My 
“ mother was very different. She had 
“no love of beauty, but stern integrity 
“was at the bottom of her character. 
“ She loved what was grand, noble, and 
“ enterprising, and was truly religious. 
“ She early taught us about God and 
“duty, and, having such a loving 
“earthly father, it was not difficult to 
“look up to a heavenly one. She 
“loved to dwell on all that was stern 
“and noble. Leonidas at Thermopyle, 
“and Epaminondas accepting the low- 
“ liest offices, and doing them as a duty 
“to his country; the sufferings of the 
“martyrs, and the struggles of the 
* Protestants, were among her favourit 
“ subjects. There was an enthusiasm 
in Denbighshire, Plis Clough and Bachegraig, 
at the former of which the Cloughs long re- 
Bachegraig—some may be interested 
in hearing—came into the hands of Mrs. Thrale 
as lineal descendant of Roger Salusbury, who 
married one of the daughters of Sir Richard 
Clough. 
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* about her that took hold of us, and 
“ made us see vividly the things that 
“ she taught us.” 

In 1828 the family returned to Eng- 
land; Arthur was sent to school, first 
to Chester, afterwards to Rugby. That 
he here became one of the favourite 
pupils of Arnold, the very ideal, indeed, 
of a Rugbeian, a good scholar, firm in 
the faith, and exalted in his moral sen- 
timents, is known to every one. Some 
letters of his boyhood are here given us ; 
they are marvellously grave and senten- 
tious, interesting so far as they show 
the gradual development of character, 
but not (as may be expected) interest- 
ing compositions in themselves. 

Our Rugbeian goes to Oxford, and 
here commences that intellectual life in 
which so many have felt a deep sym- 
pathy. He entered Oxford at a time 
when the spirit of Newman was in the 
ascendant. Amongst earnest minds a 
religious revival was taking place. It 
was both a revival of ancient modes of 
thought—or modes of thought which 
had passed with many into the region 
of antiquity—and it was also a revival of 
that perennial spirit of piety which has 
so justly given to many various modes 
of thought the same revered name of 
Christianity. Fora time Arthur Clough 
seems to have followed this stream— 
the purest water perhaps that was any- 
where flowing just within his reach. 
What made him discontented with it? 
What made him turn his feet in a quite 
opposite direction ? 

In the first place, Oxford is not a 
walled city, cut off by deep moats, and 
defended by high towers, from all com- 
munication with the plains around. The 
winds of controversy which were raging 
in the world without, could enter its open 
gates, could sweep and eddy round its 
churches and colleges, and in its cloistered 
quadrangles. It would have been a 
marvel if Clough had not found himself 
some day buffeting with them. But, in 
the next place, there was that in the 
form of Christianity now presented to 
him especially calculated to rouse the 
spirit of opposition in a bold and gene- 
rous nature. It was essentially a re- 


vival of the power and authority of the 
Church. The Protestant considers that 
he has in the Old and New Testaments 
the oracles of God (this is a favourite 
expression with him); but these oracles 
he (under penalties) interprets for him- 
self as best he can. Our revivalists 
deprived the individual of this liberty, 
or this responsibility, of interpretation, 
and proclaimed the Church as the au- 
thorized interpreter of these oracles, if 
they did not also ascribe to her the 
power of pronouncing supplementary 
oracles herself. Now, if Clough had 
devoted himself to the priesthood, it is 
possible (though it does not look very 
probable) that he might have received 
into his mind the enthusiasm and the 
spiritual exaltation which this view of 
Church authority excites in those who 
are about to share in its exercise. But 
he stood in the position of a layman, 
and had nothing to do with this autho- 
rity but to obey it. Drop both arms 
close to your sides, march at the word 
of command, look not to the right or 
the left, do this, and you shall live ; do 
anything less than this, and the howling 
wilderness is but a gentle type of the 
destiny that awaits you. We can quite 
understand that our young clergy, and 
even the ablest amongst them, may 
enter heart and soul into a movement 
which tends to exalt the power and 
functions of the priesthood; but the 
young layman (and this is worth con- 
sidering by our ardent lovers of autho- 
rity) who volunteers submission to this 
new-old priesthood, and who adheres to 
his submission, must surely be amongst 
the most vapid creatures anywhere to 
be found, either within or without a 
university. In him no stirring of the 
reason can ever have been felt ; he has 
not wearied himself with the search 
after truth, and taken refuge at last in 
obedience to an authorized interpreter ; 
he has simply refused to enter on the 
search, or has been scared away from 
it. No vision of spiritual dominion has 
attracted him; to him has been given 
the appetite for slavery ; and he lapses 
at once into a passive attitude, as that 
which best suits his ability and dispo- 
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sition. Such passive attitude was im- 
possible to Clough; he very soon re- 
volted from it. “ His tendency to 
“ High Church views,” says his sister, 
speaking of the summer of 1840, 
“had apparently passed away, and 
“he was afloat on another sea of 
“thought, and no one knew his mind 
“* at home,” 

*“ His health,” she continues, “ suf- 
‘fered, and his mother and I grieved 
“to see his dark hair fast falling off. 
“But he was as thoughtful and con- 
“siderate as ever; he brought home 
“his most interesting new books ; he 
“taught me German ; and he used to 
“accompany me on visits among the 
“back lanes and streets of Liverpool, 
“where I feared to go alone, in search 
“of my favourite scholars. He was 
“always tender to the feelings of 
“others, and never caused needless 
“pain by showing the change in his 
“feelings roughly ; but very gently he 
loosened the cords that bound him to 
“the traditions of his early life.” 

He was on the deep waters; he was 
sailing on that voyage into the illimit- 
able which so many of our generation 
have been compelled to take, returning, 
perchance, to the port whence they 
started, or the nearest haven to it they 
could make. The toil and suffering of 
his mind upon these theological per- 
plexities interfered somewhat with his 
academical studies—at least unfitted 
him for the examination he had to 
pass. He did not take the high degree 
that was expected of him. Writing of 
this subject to his sister, he says, after 
some excusable boast that his papers 
were no real test of his knowledge or 
ability, “ Neither must you think that 
“it is about my class that I have been 
“bothered during the last year, and 
“that I must therefore be disappointed. 
“T can assure you that it was princi- 
“pally about other things altogether, 
“though you need not read or say this 
“‘to my father or mother, unless you 


“think it will do any good, which I ° 


‘suppose it won't.” And then he 
characteristically adds, “ Besides, you 
“know the object of honours is to 
“make men read, and not to make 


“them distinguished ; and, if I have 
“read, it is all the same whetherI am . 
“ distinguished or not, and, so far as I 
“am concerned, perhaps better.” 

In the spring of 1842 Clough was 
elected Fellow of Oriel. He had tried 
for a Fellowship in his own College, 
Balliol, and had not succeeded. Then 
ensued that perplexity, that stumbling- 
block, which our University persists in 
laying before laity and clergy alike. 


Could he conscientiously sign the 
Thirty-nine Articles? He brought 


himself to sign them, but the reasons 
which led to this decision did not long 
satisfy him. They appear to amount to 
this, that for the present speculation 
must give way to action. He had not 
solved his problem; he was still only 
in the state of doubt. Meanwhile, the 
work for which he had been educated 
was there to be performed ; and, if the 
ruling powers required a certain Shibbo- 
leth to be pronounced before he could 
pass on to this work, he supposed he 
must pronounce it. What it meant, 
except that it was this password, no 
one very well knew. All treated it as 
this mere password. So, at all events, 
no dishonour could cling to the formality 
of signature. “ My own justification,” 
he writes to the Rev. J. P. Gell, “to 
“myself for doing as I am doing is, 
“T fear, one which would be as little 
“approved of by you as my objections 
“on the other hand. However, it is 
“simply that I can feel faith in what 
“is being carried on by my generation, 
“and that I am content to be an opera- 
“ tive—to dress intellectual leather, cut 
“it out to pattern, and stitch it, and 
“cobble it into boots and shoes for the 
“benefit of the work which is being 
“cuided by wiser heads. But this 
“almost cuts me out of having any 
“religion whatever. If I begin to 
“think about God, there arise a thou- 
“‘sand questions; and whether the 
‘Thirty-nine Articles answer them at 
“all, or whether I should not answer 
“them in the most diametrically oppo- 
“site purport, is a matter of great 
“ doubt.” All which, as we have said, 
appears to amount to little else than 
the postponement of speculation to 
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action. Action was there, definite, 
urgent: there was this “ intellectual 
leather to be dressed.’ 
was incomplete, and a perhaps inter- 
minable matter. Inquiry must be 
postponed, and the daily task be per- 
formed. 
But inquiry could not be indefinitely 
] ost pr ne dL. 
lowing, in letters to his sister: 


“What is tl 


the meaning of ‘* Atone- 


Speculation 


Passages occur like the fol- 


“ment by a crucified Saviour?’ How 
“many of the Evangelicals can answer 
“that? That there may be a meaning 


“in it, which shall not only be con- 
“sistent with Ged’s justice—that is, 
“with the voice of our conscience—but 
“shall be the very perfection of that 
*‘justice—the one true expression of 
our relation to God, I don’t deny 

“but I do deny that Mr. M‘Neile, or 
“Mr. Close, or Dr. Hook, or Pusey, or 
“ Newman himself, quite know what to 
“make of it. The Evangelir ils gabbl 
“at it as the Papists do their Ave 
“ Marys, and yet say they know; while 


“ Newman falls 


Ti 





down and worships /e- 


“cause he d not know, and knows 
“that he does not know 

‘“‘T think others are more right who 
“say boldly, ‘We don’t understand it, 
“and therefore we won’t fall down and 
“worship it.’ Though there is no or 
‘sion for saying there 7s nothing in it, 


“ and, if I 
“to discover, I will do what I can with 


“what knowledge I have—trust toGo 

“justice, and neither pretend to knov 

, ithout knowing, pl tend to em- 
nor yet O} pose those wl 0, b 


ever means, are increasing, 01 
LO increase, knowledge. This 


“is not very clear, 





writing. 


“It is far nobler to teach people to 
“do what is good because it is cood 
“ simply, than for the sake of any future 
“reward. Besides, if we die and come 
“to nothing, it does not therefore follow 
“that life and goodness will cease to be 
“in earth and heaven. If we give over 
**dancing, it does not follow that the 
“ dance ceases itself, or the music. Be 
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“satisfied that whatever is good in us 
“will Le immortal ; and, as the parent 
“is content to die in the consciousness 
“of the child’s survival, even so why 
“not we? There’s a screed which will 
* suffice for the present.” 

With thoughts like these coursing 
through his mind, we are not surprised 
to learn that the signing of the 1 hirty- 
nine Articles had settled very little. 
He was living, as it were, with a mask 
drawn over his face. What of the 
ittendance at chapel and the like?’ He 
did not, perhaps, sufficiently consider 
that, live where he would, in London 
or at Oxford, there would be the same 
mask drawn over his face—nay, that 
his mere regard for the feelings of 
others would induce him to keep it 
there. To the grief of all his friends 
ind relatives he quitted Oxford, and 
resigned his Fellowship. - By this 
“step,” says his sister, “le gave up 
“ all his immediate means of sub- 
sistence, and threw himself on the 
“worlkl anew.” To the experienced 
man of the world this throwing oneself 


+ 


on its tender mercies—or say on the 


‘ 


sé 


want it has of you—is about as terrible 
a form of martyrdom as any that has to 
be faced in these days. Clough was, 
however, still young, and probably felt 
some sort of excitement in braving 
poverty. “T feel rejoiced,” he says, 
“that this is my last term of b madage 
“in Egypt, though I shall, I suppose, 
“quit the fleshpots for a wilderness, 
“with small hope of manna, quails, or 


? 
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water from the rock.’ 
It was not long, however, before a 
new position offered itself—the head- 
ship of University Hall, London—an in- 
stitution founded bysome private persons 
in order that young men attending the 
classes in University College might have 
board and residence conveniently near 
he College. He held this post but fora 
short time. Resigning it, and also the 
Professorship of English Language and 
Literature in University College—in 
which post he had succeeded the late 
A. J. Scott—he left London and trans- 
ferred himself to the great republic of 
the United States. There, if anywhere, 


he might breathe freely. 
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But, in the interval between quitting 
Oxford and establishing himself in 
London, he took advantage of his free- 
dom to travel somewhat on the Con- 
He paid two visits, one to 
aris and the other to Rome, and both 
at a very critical moment. He was at 
Paris during the short-lived republic 
over which Lamartine was presiding. 


He was at Rome during the days of 


Mazzini’s republic, and while the pious 


republicans of France, in the name of 


the holy pontiff, were destroying with 
their guns the sister republic of Rome ! 

Clough visited both republics with 
the ardour of a republican, but we 
need hardly say that this ardour gave 
place to disappointment and bitterness. 
At Paris he was especially interested in 
the attempt made, in the Afeliers Na- 
tionaus, at some 
labour. As ardent and generous spirits 
will often do, he had repudiat d the 
commonly-received doctrine of political 
economy, that the rate of wages is best 
regulated by the free competition of the 
labour market. When idle hands are 
numerous the capitalist employs as many 
as he can at a low rate of remuneration. 
When labourers are few he must be 
content with few, and must compete for 
them with his fellow capitalists. As 
there is nowhere a miraculous power to 
multiply the loaves and fishes acc wding 
to the number to be fed, a machin ry 
that makes the loaves and fishes go as 
far as th sy can, does not seem to be the 
worst thing in the world. But when the 
labourers have been numerous and the 
hire small, this state of things has al- 
ways excited the commiseration, and 
sometimes the indignation, of the sym- 
pathising spectator. “1 believe,” says 
Clough, in one of his letters, “ that the 
“ Jabourer has not his proper propor- 
“tion, that capital tyrannizes over la- 
“ bour, and that Government is bound 
“to interfere. I do believe that, in 
“some way or other, the problem now 
solved by universal competition and 
“the devil-take-the-hindmost, may re- 
“ceive a more satisfactory solution.” 
And again he writes :—“I am consider- 
“ ably inclined, just now, to set to work 


it 


new organization of 


*‘ at Political Economy for the benefit 
“ of the rising generation, and to see if 
“JT cannot prove the apostle of anti 
** laissez-faire.” Well, in Paris, in 1848, 
he had the opportunity of watching 
the grand experiment of the Ateliers 
Nationauz. 

In England the workmen, with thei 
unions, their benefit clubs, their co- 
operative societies, are organizing them- 
selves. In France, the workmen called 
upon the Government to organize them. 
We cannot doubt that Clough lived long 
enough to confess that England was 
here on the right track. Nor probably 
did he always think that “ capital 
tyrannizes over labour.” Who but th 
capitalist has given Freedom to the 
labourer, raising him from the condition 
of serf to the free workman, capable of 
combining with his fellow-workmen for 
their interests? What but 
capital, and the ingenuity and foresight 
of the capitalists, has been in modern 
times the veritable organizer of labour ? 
To the men who have saved, contrived, 
brought many together for one common 
purpose, we owe it that there is now 
this numerous class of workmen, who, by 
intelligent union, can still furthe: 
vide for their own welfare. 

The letters both from Paris and Rome 
are very entertaining, and we had thought 
to make some extracts from them ; but 
we must reserve our space for such as 
speak more directly of the inner life of 
Clough. It was in Paris, we believe, 
that he formed an acquaintance, which 
soon ripened into a friendship, with 
Emerson; and it was some invitation 
from Emerson which induced him to 
quit his position in London, and carry 
his scholarship across the Atlantic. 

It was on his passage across the ocean 
that he wrote the following well-known 
lines, which ever since we read them 
have rung in our ears. With the ex- 
ception of one word, introduced for the 
rhyme’s sake, the “ deck’s smooth fuce a 
we should pronounce them perfect. 


common 


pro- 
i 


“Where lies the land to which the ship 
would go / 
Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 
And where the land she travels from ? Away, 
Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 
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“On sunny noons, upon the deck’s smooth face, 
Linked arm in arm, how pleasant here 
to pace ; 
Or, o’er the stern reclining, watch below 
The foaming wake far widening as we go. 


“On stormy nights, when wild north-westerns 


How proud a thing to fight with wind and 
wave ! ; 
The dripping sailor on the reeling mast 
Exults to bear, and scorns to wish it past. 
“Where lies the land to which the ship 
would go? 
Far, far ahead, is all the seamen know. 
And where the land she travels from ? Away, 
Far, far behind, is all that they can say.” 


In America he received a kind and 
flattering welcome. He was recognised 
as a poet on the score of his “ Bothie ;” 
he had a few sterling friends and many 
amiable acquaintances, and lived amongst 
a people whom, on the whole, he seems 
to have esteemed more highly than any 
other. Work, too, was not wanting ; he 
is soon reading Greek with a pupil, and 
is engaged in revising Dryden’s transla- 
tion of Plutarch, Whether he was 
quite satisfied on the old question of 
religious tolerance we do not gather. 
We have an anecdote or two very plea- 
santly told, but without the least spice 
of bitterness. Here is a specimen :— 

“ The extremely-respectables of Dos- 
“ton attend ‘the Stone Chapel, an 
‘* Episcopalian church of old time, whose 
minister, some thirty years ago, per- 
“haps, told his congregation that he 
had become a Unitarian, and there- 
with resigned. So they considered, 
‘and consulted, and said, Well, they 
‘ liked him very much, and they thought 
they would turn Unitarians too. What 
‘was good enough for him was likely 
to be as much as would do very well 
for them. So they took the English 
liturgy (for, moreover, certain endow- 
ments depended on the use of the 
“ Church liturgy), and cut off the tails 
of the prayers, and pruned things here 
and there, and lo! they have a very 
handsome Common Prayer-book, quite 
as good as any genuine one. And to 
this stone chapel go all the fashion- 
able Unitarian people of Boston, in 
“their best dresses, and are deeply at- 


“ tached to their liturgy, just as if it was 
“ the real thing. Is not that curious ? 

** Did I tell you of the aged Calvinist 
“ woman, who, being asked about the 
“ Universalists, said, ‘ Yes, they expect 
“that everybody will be saved; but 
“ we “look for better things.” ’” 

From the letters written in America, 
and addressed, we presume, to the lady 
who became his wife, it is impossible 
not to make one or two further extracts. 
Here is an experience which belongs not 
only to work of pupi/lising—perhaps all 
solitary workers have shared in it :— 

“‘ People talk in their sanguine way, 
“ but they don’t know how hard it is 
“for the unfortunate solitary school- 
master to get through his work from 
day to day; they don’t know how, 
with no real affection to recur to when 
he is overworked, he is obliged to run 
“no chances of overworking himself ; 
“how he must, as it were, use only his 
“ left hand to work with, because he has 
“to hold on with his right for fear of 
“ falling altogether.” 

Here is something in a more hopeful 
strain :— 

“Will you think it wrong, if I do 
“ what I think best in itself, even if it 
don’t seem the quickest way to get on ? 
‘Apropos of this Plutarch, I feel some- 
‘ times as if I must not trifle away time 
in anything which is not really a work 
‘to some purpose, and that any attempt 
to be happy except in doing that would 
‘be mere failure, even if apparently 
successful. It sometimes seems to be 
said to me, that I must do this, or 
else ‘from him that hath not shall 
be taken away even that which he 
seemeth to have.’ There is nothing 
very terrible in this, but I cannot eet 
“ myself to look at things as mere means 
“ to money-making ; and yet, if I do not, 
“ T seem in some sense guilty. It may 
“ be the sanguine atmosphere of a new 
“ country has filled me with a vain con- 
“ fidence of there being really something 
“in me to be done beyond mere sub- 
“sistence. In London I felt myself 
“ pretty well helpless to effect anything. 

“* Seek first the kingdom of God 
“and His righteousness, and all these 


“ 


“ 


“ 


“ 


“ 

















“ things shall be added unto you.’ Is 
“there any application for that, I won- 
“ der, now-a-days ?” 

We see here the natural stirring and 
striving of the poet. But he has not 
been very long in America before he 
receives, one morning, a letter from Mr. 
Carlyle, announcing that a post in the 
Education Office awaited his acceptance. 
He returns to England, is installed in 
his office, marries, and is once again, and 
more completely than ever, settled in 
life. A happy marriage, an occupation 
of a useful though of a subordinate 
character, leisure, if onechooses to snatch 
it, for literary pursuits—this is about as 
good harbourage as any of us can hope 
for. But this state of happiness is not 
long enjoyed before health begins to 
decline ; a latent delicacy of constitution 
betrays itself: a zealous participation in 
the noble work of his wife’s cousin, Miss 
Nightingale, led to some over-exertion. 
He was compelled to seek rest from 
labour, and amilderclimate. At Florence, 
in the forty-second year of his age, he 
died. 

Such is the simple history of Arthur 
Clough, which we have recalled to the 
reader as briefly as possible. We must 
now pass from the Memoir and Letters 
to the posthumous poem of “ Dipsychus ” 
(the Two-Souled), whic! is here printed 
in as complete a form as was possible. 
Fragment as it is, we think it deserves no 
meaner title than that of our “ English 


Faust.” Of the many writers who 
have been influenced by the great 


German, no one has so entirely caught 
his spirit, no one has so happily suc- 
ceeded in combining the grave and 
solemn with the light and ironical. It 
has been often remarked that we have 
no good translation ‘of Faust, because, 
in the first place, the translator of 
Faust should be himself a poet; and, 
in the next, this poet must be alike 
eapable of the profound and the lively, 
the pensive and the satirical. Now this 
requisite combination we have here in 
“‘ Dipsychus.” But we must not let it 
be understood for a moment that, because 
we allude to the influence of Goethe, the 
poein itself is one of an imitative cha- 
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racter. If the fact that the materials 
are drawn entirely from the writer's own 
inner experience constitute originality, 
this is pre-eminently an original poem. 
It is the expression of the man himself, 
of various thoughts that, at different 
times, have come unbidden into his 
mind. And here let us at once make 
an observation which it is well to bear 
in mind in reading and appreciating this 
poem. It deals with great subjects, and 
these are treated from opposite points of 
view. But the subtleties, or the audaci- 
ties of thought we meet with, are never 
cold inventions or elaborate ingenuities. 
We have no paradoxes designedly con- 
trived to startle or to amuse. The sub- 
tlety or audacity of thought is always a 
genuine product of the thinker. There 
is a charming levity of manner in parts, 
but no great subject is really played with. 
Taken as a whole, it is the gravest of 
all colloquies a man could hold with 
himself. 

The idea of a dialogue of a mind with 
itzelf, adebate between the higher and 
the lower self, is by no means new. 
Tennyson has something of the kind in 
his “ Two Voices ;” and in that pleasant 
little volume, “‘ Voyage autour de ma 
Chambre,” the author gives to his more 
material self the title of J’autre, and 
Uautre expresses his view of things very 
piquantly at times. Clough has con- 
verted U’autre into his Mephistopheles, a 
spirit that follows Dipsychus like his 
shadow, and whispers in his ear what 
would be called his worldly thoughts. 
The design, we think, is happy. If the 
Evil Spirit or Tempter of our day can 
be nothing but a personification of a 
certain mode of feeling and thinking, 
the most accurate way of representing 
him would be as a personification of the 
very thoughts and desires of the man 
who is tempted. Each one of us has 
his own Mephistopheles. 

But it is not certain that Clough 
intended to limit his poem to a dia- 
logue of the soul with its other self. 
It is probable that he would have in- 
troduced other characters. Indeed, in 
the second part, of which a brief sketch 
was made, we catch sight of a certain 
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Delilah, who would, no doubt, have been 
brought forward in a more prominent 
manner had the work been completed. 
It was growing up gradually in the mind 
of the author (just as did its great pre- 
decessor “Faust ”), and the artist himself 
could not perhaps have told us what 
shape it would finally assume. One 
thing is evident, that the “ Easter Day” 
which precedes it, and is printed as if it 
were a separate poem, must be looked 
on as a part of “ Dipsychus.” The dia. 
logue commences with a reference to 
it. It acts as prologue. There is 
another “ Easter Day” at the conclusion 
—as hopeful as the first is desponding 
—which takes the place of epilogue. 
It is true there is also a prose prologue 
and epilogue very cleverly written. How 
the author would finally have adjusted 
the materials he has left behind, it is 
not easy to guess. Perhaps he would 
have determined on omitting these two 
slight conversations in prose. 
Dipsychus is in Naples, which, if not 
the most vicious town in Europe, is cer- 
tainly the town where vice looks most 
odious by its glaring juxtaposition with 
a degraded form of Christianity. Every- 
where monks and Madonnas, lies and 
rascality. “If Christianity has come to 
this,,— so muses the solitary man— 
“‘where is the Christ who undertook 
“the regeneration of the world? Yes, 
“ He lived ; yes, He taught and suffered; 
“ but does He live now ? Does He, from 
“* the heavens, rule and save the world ?” 
And he bursts forth in the passionate 
exclamation, * Christ has not risen !” 
‘¢ Through the great sinful streets of Naples 
AS I passed, 
With fiercer heat than flamed above my 
head 
My heart was hot within me ; till at last 
My brain was lightened when my tongue 
had said, 
‘ Christ is not risen 
Christ is not risen, no! 
He lies and moulders low ; 
Christ is not risen!’ 
: : . ° ° 
* As circulates in some great city crowd 
A rumour changeful, vague, importunate, 
and loud, 
From no determined centre, or of fact, 
Or authorship exact, 


Which no man can deny 
Nor verify ; 
So spread the wondrous fame ; 
He all the same 
Lay senseless, mouldering low. 
He has not risen, no— 
Christ has not risen ! 


* Ashes to ashes, dust to dust ; 
As of the unjust, also of the just— 
Yea, of that Just One, too, 
This is the one sad gospel that is true ! 
Christ is not risen !” 


The whole poem is written with great 
vigour, and also with great pathos. “ It 
has,’ as the poet himself somewhere 
observes, “a strong Strauss smell about 

but this, we presume, could not be 
avoided. Scene the First transports us 
to Venice. Dipsychus is sitting in the 
piazza apart from the crowd, with the 
attendant Spirit beside him. 


ae. The whole great square they fill 
From the red flaunting streamers on the staffs, 
And that barbaric portal of St. Mark’s 
To where, unnoticed at the darker end, 
I sit upon my step—one great gay crowd. 
The Campanile to the silent stars 
Goes up, above—its apex lost in air— 
While these do what ? 
** Sp. Enjoy the minute, 
And the substantial blessings in it. 
Music! Up, up! it isn’t fit 
With beggars here on steps to sit. 
Up to the café! take a chair, 
And join the wiser idlers there. 
And see that fellow singing yonder ; 
Singing, ye gods, and dancing too— 
Tooraloo, tooraloo, tooraloo, loo ! 
Figaro sb, Figaro ‘gia— 
Figaro qua, Figaro la ! 
How he likes doing it—ha, ha! 
* Di, While these do what? Ah, heaven ! 
too true, at Venice 
Christ is not risen either.” 
Scene Second is in the public garden, 
Scene Third in the hotel, but much the 
same dialogue is pursued in both. 


“ Di. Oh, great God ! 
Why, why in wisdom and in grace’s name, 
And in the name of saints and saintly thoughts, 
Of mothers and of sisters, and chaste wives, 
And angel woman-faces we have seen, 
And angel woman-spirits we have guessed, 
And innocent sweet children and pure love, 
Why did I ever one brief moment's space 
But parley with this filthy Belial ? 
‘ Was it fear 
Of being behind the world, which is the 
wicked ? 
* Sp, Come, then, 
And with my aid go into good society. 
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Life little loves, ’tis true, this peevish piety ; 
E’en they with whom it thinks to be securest— 
Your most religious, delicatest, purest— 
Discern and show, as pious people can, 
This feeling that you are not quite a man. 
Still the thing has its place, and with sagacity 
Much might be done by one of your capacity. 
A virtuous attachment, formed judiciously, 
Would come, one sees, uncommonly pro- 
pitiously ; 
Turn you but your affections the right way, 
And what mayn’t happen, none of us can say ; 
For, in despite of devils and of mothers, 
Your good young men make catches, too, like 
others. 
“ Di. To herd with people that one owns 
no care for ; 
Friend it with strangers that one sees but once ; 
To drain the heart with endless complaisance. 


To waste the priceless moments of the man 
In regulating manner. Whether these things 
Be right, I do not know ; I only know ’tis 

To lose one’s youth too early. Oh, not yet, 
Not yet I make the sacrifice. 


- Sp. Du tout! 
To give up nature’s just what would not do. 
By all means keep your sweet ingenuous graces, 
And use them at the proper times and places, 
For work, for play, for business, talk, and love. 
I own as wisdom truly from above, 
That scripture of the serpent and the dove.” 


We perceive that this worldly tempta- 
tion to lay himself out for what is called 
a good marriage will not succeed with 
our solitary thinker. There is, indeed, 
but one alternative for such a man: 
either he must love outright, and start 
to his feet, and energetically pursue his 
phantom ; or some woman, not the purest 
of her sex, must seek him out, break 
down the barriers of his shyness and 
reserve, and carry him off, a slave fora 
season. It is this last branch of the 
alternative that describes (as we have 
it related in the second part) the fate of 
our Dipsychus. 

Scene the Fourth is in the piazza 
again. Our much meditative man has 
been insulted by some German officer, 
and the question is, Shall he fight or 
not? Of course the worldly Spirit urges 
an immediate challenge, taunts him with 
cowardice, and even argues the case on 
moral grounds, for ought not all offenders 
be punished for the benefit of society at 
large ? Dipsychus answers in a noble 
strain : 


“ Di. It falls from off me like the rain. 

‘ : . . I seem in spirit to see 
How he and I at some great day shall meet 
Before some awful judgment-seat of truth ; 
And I could deem that I behold him there 
Come praying for the pardon I give now, 
Did 1 not think these matters too, too small 
For any record on the leaves of Time. 

O Thou great Watcher of this noisy world, 
What are they in Thy sight? or what in his 
Who finds some end of action in his life ? 

“Spi. Certainly. Take our lives, 

Sweet friends, and please respect our wives ; 
Joy to the Croat! Some fine day 

He'll see the error of his way, 

No doubt, and will repent and pray. 

At any rate he’ll open his eyes, 

If not before, at the Last Assize. 

Not, if I rightly understood you, 

That even then you’d punish, would you ?” 

Dipsychus, however, is immovable. 
To draw his sword in a great cause, that 
he thinks would be “the flower and top 
of life,” 

‘* But things so merely personal to myself 

Of all earth’s things do least affect myself.” 

In Scene Fifth, on the Lido, two 
aspects of one momentous thought— 
the supposition that there is No 
Divine Governor of the world—are 
put before us. In this case Dipsychus 
himself gives utterance to the two oppo- 
site views: 1, the awe and terror and 
sense of anarchy that follows the denial, 
and 2, the sense of freedom and perfect 
self-will which the same denial would 
procure for mankind. His thoughts 
take the shape of a dream. The reck- 
less libertine denial is ushered in by the 
tinkling, the awe-struck denial by the 
solemn tolling, of a bell. It is a con- 
trivance which reminds us of some of 
the pieces of Edgar Poe; we cannot 
say that we altogether like it, and we 
may observe, in passing, that Clough 
appears to us to have rather an excessive 
fondness for a refrain, or the repetition 
of some verse or line, Such repetition 
is very effective, only it must not grow 
into a mannerism. 

When Dipsychus has told his dream 
the Spirit takes up the theme, and here 
4s introduced one of the most perfect 
little pieces that ever were written. 
Heine himself has done nothing more 
terse, or more spirituel. 
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**¢¢ There is no God !’ the wicked saith, 
‘ And truly it’s a blessing, 
For what He might have done with us 
It’s better only guessing.’ 
«¢¢There is no God!’ a youngster thinks, 
‘Or really, if there may be, 
He surely did not mean a man 
Always to be a baby.’ 
“¢ Whether there be,’ the rich man says, 
‘It matters very little, 
For I and mine, thank somebody, 
Are not in want of victual !’ 


‘* Some others also, to themselves, 
Who scarce so much as doubt it, 
Think there is none when they are well, 
And do not think about it. 


** But country folks, who live beneath 
The shadow of the steeple ; 
The parson and the parson’s wife ; 
And mostly married people ; 
‘* Youths green and happy in first love, 
So thankful for illusion ; 
And men caught out in what the world 
Calls guilt in first confusion ; 


** And almost every one when age, 
Disease, or sorrows strike him, 
Tnclines to think there is a God, 
Or something very like Him.” 


Then follows a cluster of beautiful 
little poems. The Spirit revels in his 
wit, and Dipsychus himself assumes a 
gayer vein. It is he who breaks forth 
in these lines :— 


“ Afloat, we move. Delicious! Ah 
What else is like the gondola? 
This level floor of liquid glass 
Begins beneath us swift to pass. 


It goes as though it went alone 

By some impulsion of its own ; 

How light it moves, how softly! Ah, 
Were all things'like the gondola !” &c. &e. 


Yet the next minute he cannot but 
bethink him of the boatman at work 
out there in the hot sun to procure him 
this delicious movement of the gondola. 


‘** Di. Our gaieties, our luxuries, 
Our pleasures and our glee, 
Mere insolence and wantonness, 
Alas ! they feel to me. 


How shall I laugh, and sing, and dance ? 
_My very heart recoils, 

While hereto give my mirth a chance 
A hungry brother toils. 


The joy that does not spring from joy 
Which I in others see, 

How can I venture to employ, 
Or find it joy for me ? 


* Sp. O come, come, come! By Him that 

sent us here, 

Who's to enjoy at all, pray let us hear ? 

You won't, he can’t! Oh no more fuss! 

What’s it to him, or he to us? 

Sing, sing away, be glad and gay, 

And don’t forget that we shall pay. 

This world is very odd, we see, 
We do not comprehend it ; 
But in one fact we all agree, 
God won't, and we can’t, mend it.” 

Then the Spirit chants those jovial 
lines, which will meet with an echo far 
and wide, and which are distinguished 
by the refrain :— 

** How pleasant it is to have money, heigh ho! 

How pleasant it is to have money!” 

These and some others have beeu 
already printed separately in the first 
volume—more is the pity ; for we are 
persuaded that if “ Dipsychus” had been 
at once given to the world, in all its 
freshness, in the form it has here, there 
is not a critic in the three kingdoms who 
would not have been loud in its praise. 

t is difficult to compare it with the 
more imaginative poetry of Tennyson 
or Browning, but there is a third name 
amongst our still living poets which may 
suggest an apt comparison. Those who 
are fond of arranging or classing their 
favourite poems according to their degree 
of merit would perhaps bracket together 
“Philip Van Artevelde” and “ Dipsy- 
chus.” The masterpiece of Taylor has all 
the advantage of completeness, and it 
has far greater variety of character ; the 
fragment of Clough, on the other hand, 
deais with a subtler range of thought, 
and with speculative moods which awake 
the deeper sympathies of the age. Both 
writers are distinguished by pure and 
forcible English ; both desire first of all 
to be understood, and, for this end, take 
care that they understand themselves. 
We, for our own part, are not given to 
make this sort of catalogue of our fa- 
vourite writers—we should never be 
quite satisfied with the order in which 
we had arranged them; but we venture 
on this parallel in order to show un- 
mistakeably the high estimation we have 
of “ Dipsychus.” 

It has, as the author left it behind 
him, very little plot or dramatic struc- 
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ture of any kind, yet we have still to 
mention what may be said to be the 
knot of the poem, the urgent problem 
that Dipsychus has to solve with him- 
self. The soul wants action as well as 
thought, and where is noble action to be 
found? Shall a man sit idle till a grand 
purpose unfolds itself? Do grand pur- 
poses come to idle men? or does idle- 
ness fit us for them when they do come ? 
Yet, again, if a man, for commonplace 
ends, gives himself to a laborious rou- 
tine, will not this commit him irrevo- 
cably to the mean and ignoble? He 
and the Spirit together pass in review 
the several professions, as of arms, the 
Church, and the law, and of course with 
little result. Yet there must be activity 
of some kind. No great opportunities 
come to men who sit idle upon the 
ground : 
; “ High deeds 
Haunt not the fringy edges of the fight, 
But the pell-mell, of men. O what and if 
E’en now by lingering here I let them slip, 
Like an unpractised spyer through a glass, 
Still pointing to the blank, too high ?” 


But he has no sooner uttered this senti- 
ment than the opposite fear of debasing 
the mind by sordid habits returns upon 
him— 


“O and to blast that Innocence, which though 
Here it may seem a dull unopening bud, 
~— yet bloom freely in celestial clime !”’ 


Ay! but this innocence—will idleness 
secure it any better than ordinary selfish 
action ? 

** Life loves no lookers-on at his great game, 


The dashing stream 
Stays not to pick his steps among the rocks, 
Or let his water-breaks be chronicled ; 
And though the hunter looks before he leaps, 
"Tis instinct rather than a shaped-out 
thought 
That —~ him his bold way. 
iail ; 
And farewell hesitation. If I stay, 
I am not innocent ; nor if I g 
E’en should I fall—beyond redemption lost.” 


Then instinct, 





Sut irresolute, deliberating men may 
talk of surrendering themselves up to 
their instincts ; 
they have passed, by deliberation itself, 
out of the sphere of instinct. An 
awakened instinct, or passion, may scize 


“ Dipsychus” and the Letters of A. H. Clough. 


they cannot do it; ° 
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on them ; they cannot deliberately choose 
for it. What Dipsychus wants is action 
that shall be— 


“Tn its kind personal, in its motive not.” 


What refined Socialism is to give us 
this? and would it not be action of a 
very mechanical kind, however pure its 
motive ? 

“ For indeed 
The earth moves slowly, if it move at all, 
And by the general, not the single force 
Of the linked members of the vast machine, 
In all its crowded rooms of industry 
No individual soul has loftier leave 
Than fiddling with a piston or a valve.” 


The Spirit interposes. We must, after 
all, submit to do as the rest are doing. 
«Sp. To move on angels’ wings were sweet ; 
But who would therefore scorn his feet ? 
It cannot walk up to the sky ; 
It therefore will lie down and die. 
Rich meats it can’t obtain at call ; 
It therefore will not eat at all, 
Poor babe, and yet a babe of wit ! 
But common sense—not much of it— 
Or ’twould submit, 
Submit, submit !” 

We have quoted already with unusual 
length : we must hurry up what remains 
to be said. From the Second Part, of 
which but very little seems to have been 
written, we learn that Dipsychus found 
the requisite impulse for action in a 
love not of the most virtuous order. 
But, having received the requisite im- 
pulse, he has toiled and risen in the pro- 
fession of the law till he has attained 
the dignity of Lord Chief Justice. The 
close is somewhat enigmatical. Tlie 
reader perhaps will be better pleased to 
excogitate his own interpretation than 
to receive one from us. 

The whole terminates with a second 
“aster Day,” the burdenof which is that 
Christ has risen! As joy and grief 
intermingle in life, and yet, on the 
whole, joy conquers grief, so belief and 
unbelief will mingle, but finally faith 
is conqueror. 

‘“‘ For all that breathe beneath the heaven's 
high cope, 

Joy with grief mixes, with despondence 

hope.” 

It does not fall to us to pass in review 
the poems of the previous volume, and 
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we are glad that such a task has not 
devolved on us. We should, indeed, on 
one ground be quite incapacitated for it. 
A large portion of these poems is written 
in English hexameters, and, do all we 
can, we (that is, of course, the present 
individual writer) are unable to reconcile 
ourselves to this verse, if verse it is to be 
called. If we forced ourselves to read a 
poem in this metre we should not be 
able to enjoy, or do justice to such sub- 
stantial merits as it might really possess ; 
the constant irritation of the (to us) de- 
testable cadence would unfit us for any 
enjoyment at all. Of course there are 
many who do like English hexameters, 
or they would not be written, and we 
are prepared to be told that we have 
neither ear nor taste, nor a scholar’s 
predilection. So let it be. But the 
fact remains ; as we are unable to enjoy, 
so we should be unable fairly to criticise, 

poem in this metre. But we were 
delighted with many of the pieces ad- 
dressed to the non-scholastic ear. Let 
us be allowed to close the present notice, 
which has unavoidably led us into grave 


and intricate topics, with a quotation 
from a pleasant idyl :— 


“On grass, on gravel, in the sun, 
Or now beneath the shade, 
They went, in pleasant Kensington, 
A prentice and a maid. 
That Sunday morning’s April glow— 
How should it not impart 
A stir about the veins that flow 
To feed the youthful heart ? 
Ah, years may come, and years 
may bring 
The truth that is not bliss, 
But will they bring another thing 
That can compare with this ? 


“Th’ high-titled cares of adult strife 
Which we our duties call, 
Trades, arts, and politics of life, 
Say, have they after all 
One other object, end, or use 
Than that, for girl and boy, 
The punctual earth may still produce 
This golden flower of joy ? 
Ah, years may come, and years 
may bring 
The truth that is not bliss, 
But will they bring another thing 
That can compare with this /” 


THE LATE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 


[The following sketch of the English and Indian life of the late lamented ae of Calcutta, 


written in the interval between the arrival of the telegram which announced 


1is death and 


of the subsequent letters which have brought the sad details of that disastrous event, will 


be read with interest by many readers of our 


Magazine. We may be allowed to add that 


3ishop Cotton, even amidst his multifarious labours in India, had been more than once a 
contributor to our pages. Our readers may recall some vivid pictures of ‘‘ Indian Cities,” 
of which he was the author, and which bore his initials. ] 


GeorGe Epwarp Lyncu Cortron was 
born at Chester, on the 29th October, 
1813, at the house of his grandmother, 
the widow of the Dean of Chester. The 
Dean himself, Dr. George Cotton, was 
second son of Sir Lynch Salusbury 
Cotton, Bart., of Combermere Abbey, 
and uncle to the gallant Stapleton Cot- 
ton, better known to our readers as the 
veteran Viscount Combermere. Other 
members of the same family are the 
late Dean of Bangor and the present 


Provost of Worcester College, Oxford. 
The father of the subject of our present 
notice, Captain Cotton of the 7th Fusi- 
liers, was serving at the time as Major of 
Brigade in the Second Division of the 
British army; which, after following 
Wellington through the Pyrenees, was 
now fighting Soult upon French soil. 
Within a fortnight of the birth of his 
only child, the young soldier was killed 
in the battle of the Nivelle, while in the 
act of leading on his men to the assault 
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of a French redoubt, near the village of 
Ainhot. The infant was baptized in 
the cathedral, and spent his childhood 
in the town, of Chester, in which town 
he preached in the year 1858, almost 
for the last time on English ground. At 
the age of eleven, in January 1825, he 
was sent to Westminster, and three years 
later gained a place on the foundation. 
Those who knew him later at Rugby, 
at Marlborough, or in India, will readily 
understand that the young Cotton, a 
boy of, for a time, weakly constitution 
and unadventurous spirit, bore little 
voluntary part in the outdoor life and 
amusements of his generation. Yet the 
accounts that have reached us from his 
cotemporaries bear striking evidence to 
two points singularly characteristic of 
the man—the unity that held together, 
and the steady growth which distin- 
guished, the different stages of his life. 
We are told of “the generosity and 
latent tenderness of his disposition,” of 
“the dry quaint humour of his peculiar 
genius,” of the “pleasant banter in which 
he would express his considerate sym- 
pathy for his juniors,” and, by one of 
those who knew him best and now 
mourns his loss, of his power of rising 
above and recovering from his own 
faults and weaknesses. If the man 
was great beyond the promise of the 
boy, the boy was still the father of the 
man. Nor will friends in England, or 
in India, be surprised to hear that he 
was in great demand as a teller of stories ; 
that his acting in the part of the old 
nurse in the Eunuchus was something to 
remember long ; that he was full of odd 
fun, breaking out sometimes into prac- 
tical jokes, of which our venerable co- 
temporary Sylvanus Urban, and a score 
of Westminster tradesmen, were among 
the victims; and that he was at the 
same time an insatiable reader. Last of 
all, he is still remembered as having, in 
days when such a fact was not likely to 
be unnoticed, “ regularly said his prayers 
“ at night, and having never been heard 


“‘ to use coarse or violent language.” His - 


name, we may add, may yet be seen 
carved on the stonework of the school 
doorway. 
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In 1832 he left school for Cambridge, 
entering Trinity asa Westminster scholar, 
with a high rather than brilliant cha- 
racter for attainments and abilities. It 
would be out of place to dwell at any 
length on his undergraduate career. He 
himself would tell stories characteristic 
of himself, or of the Cambridge of the 
day. His regularity in reading was 
such that he would put out his candle 
as the clock struck twelve, were he in the 
middle of a line in a Greek play. His 
hospitality led him, on one occasion, 
though no smoker, to buy a box of 
cigars to regale a breakfast party of 
his faster friends. By a strange acci- 
dent the cigars were good, and his 
guests discomfited all his plans for 
reading by remaining to smoke in his 
rooms till dinner. He would dilate on 
the narrow views as to educational 
aims which he shared at the time ; how 
he laughed to scorn the suggestion of 
his tutor that he should read a certain 
period of history in Niebuhr, “as though 
“ Niebuhr had anything te do with a 
“ place in the Tripos.” Meantime his 
sterling qualities and quaint humour 
made him welcome to a large and varied 
circle. Among his closest friends were 
the late lamented William Conybeare, 
Dr. Howson, and two pupils of Dr. 
Arnold, C. J. Vaughan and J. N. 
Simpkinson, both a year or two his 
juniors. One of those who knew him 
then speaks thus: the date is the end 
of his third year at Trinity :— 

“ By this time, high in repute for 
“ ability, and conspicuous for consistent 
“ Christian example, he was already far 
“ advanced in the development of his 
“ mature character. The instincts of a 
‘“‘ kindred nature had for some time past 
“ drawn him towards Dr. Arnold, who, 
“ though a stranger to him personally, 
“and by no means at that time an 
“ object of universal admiration, was 
“ regarded by him with almost as deep 
“a reverence as by Rugby men them- 
‘selves. And he soon became intimate 


“ with some of the Trinity Rugbeians, 
“more especially with Dr. Vaughan, 
“ who eventually introduced him to Dr. 
“ Arnold.” 
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In 1836 he took his degree. His 
name will be found in the eighth place 
of the First Class in the Classical Tripos, 
and among the Senior Optimes of the 
year. It was not til] 1838 that he ob- 
tained his Fellowship at Trinity. In 
later days he would amuse his friends 
—the story is suggestive alike of the 
strangely mistaken estimate which was 
often formed of him on a slight acquaint- 
ance, and of his own kindly, unresentful 
nature—by telling them how his glad 
announcement of his success to a pre- 
sent dignitary of the Church at home 
was received with the dry remark that 
“the standard at Trinity was not what 
it used to be.” May that great Foun- 
dation gather to herself many such 
members ! 

Meantime the turning point of his 
life had come. In October 1837, he 
had been appointed to an Assistant 
Mastership at Rugby. He was thus 
brought into immediate intercourse with 
Arnold, with whom he lived in close 
and growing intimacy till a death as 
sudden as his own parted the master 
from the disciple. There are those who 
can still recall the picture of the two 
men, as they have seen them side by 
side in the school close, or met them in 
the hedge-grown lanes of Warwickshire 
—the one in the very prime of vigorous 
middle age,—tall, stalwart, dark-visaged, 
with keen eye that flashes still through 
the mist of years, and swinging stride, 
and prompt utterance, and under lip 
and lower jaw that spoke of suppressed 
energy and will,—the king of men as he 
seemed to his loving or his trembling 
pupils; the other tall also, and younger, 
and with a face interesting even to boys, 
but of hesitating and awkward gait, slow 
in speech, dry in manner, somewhat 
slouching in figure, short-sighted, and 
playing perpetually with an eye-glass : 
as unlike his companion in physical 
gifts as in force of character and fire of 
genius. Yet, for all this, there was a 
strong and instinctive sympathy and 
likeness that drew them to each other ; 
and, on acalmer view of men and things, 
it may be questioned whether there was 
one of Arnold’s friends or pupils who 


so thoroughly absorbed and reproduced 
in his own life and work the most dis- 
tinctive features of Arnold’s character 
and principles, or whether, after Arnold’s 
death, there was any one man who might 
claim to have carried out so earnestly, 
and in time so successfully, the ideas 
and the system of which his friend was 
the founder and the apostle. 

Yet his success as a schoolmaster was 
by no means rapid or unchequered. His 
Rugby life extended over fifteen years : 
a time of slow and gradual growth, in 
which the foundations for some present, 
and much future, success were laid with 
daily toil and patience. His keen and 
boyish sense of life’s mirthful side never 
left him. He was often the most amus- 
ing and laughter-moving of companions. 
There was a natural and quiet flow of 
genial humour that overran and fresh- 
ened, like a mountain spring, the dry 
places and arid relations, the numbing 
cares and anxieties, of scholastic life. 
Vain the attempt to reproduce the odour 
of those days that are past! But the 
visitors at that hospitable house will 
remember the quaint reminiscences of 
books and travel that reproduced Vitel- 
lius in the denizen of his pigsty, the 
Semiramis of Prague in the Libussa 
who drew his carriage, the Norman in- 
vader’s dog in the whelp Hardigras, and 
which transformed two faithful house- 
hold servants from a Ramsay and a 
Packwood to a Criologus and Xylosagus. 
But with all this he was never frivolous 
or self-indulgent: the vein of ceaseless 
humour which played beneath an ex- 
terior somewhat grim and saturnine 
was combined with an intensity and 
earnestness of religious life which formed 
the chief feature in his character. The 
pastoral relation in which a clergyman 
should stand to his pupils was never out 
of his sight: To deepen and quick 
the Christian side of public school ie 
was the deliberate purpose of his life. 
It was now that he drew up and pub- 
lished manuals of devotion for school- 
boys, which have stood the test of many 
schools and many generations of boys. 
It was now that he laid the foundation 
for his future excellence as a preacher by 














his carefully prepared addresses to his 
house on Sunday evenings. It was now 
that, infoccasional sermons at Rugby and 
elsewhere, and as select preacher before 
the University of Cambridge in the 
year 1843, he gave evidence alike of 
his powers and of his promise as a 
preacher. It was now that, in his pre- 
paration of his pupils for confirmation, 
he learnt to find his way to the often 
closed casket of an English boy’s thoughts 
and feelings. It was now that, by his 
minute and careful study of all the 
details of education, he laid the foun- 
dation of the powers of organization 
which afterwards developed themselves 
elsewhere. It was now, finally, that, by 
systematic reading and laborious self- 
cultivation, he trained himself to be- 
come, what he was in India, the teacher, 
not of boys, but of men. Yet he had 
many difficulties to contend with, and 
his self-development was slow and lin- 
gering. It was not at once that he ac- 
quired the art of enforcing discipline, 
or controlling unruly and turbulent boy- 
hood. He was in some respects before 
his age, and his very efforts to become 
acquainted with his juniors were for a 
time resented by the stolid conservatism 
of boys, if not of men,as a revolutionary 
encroachment. His dry humour was 
branded as sarcasm ; his interest in his 
pupils was denounced as favouritism. He 
had little of the charm of manner which, 
in some men, is itself a passport to the 
hearts of others ; none of the ready ad- 
dress and superficial tact which come 
unsought to less earnest spirits. But 
he won his way, and the circle of his 
friends widened yearly, and the devotion 
of his pupils yearly gathered strength. 
There was an indescribable charm about 
the man, a simplicity and earnestness 
which went straight to the hearts of 
those who had once come under the spell. 
After the death of Arnold he became 
the attached friend and trusted counsel- 
lor of his successor: his pupils—among 
whom might be mentioned Professor 
Conington at the one university, Lord 
Stanley at the other—carried with them 
to other scenes their warm and afiec- 
tionate homage. And the man himself 
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was growing, not merely his reputation 
and influence. ** He seemed,” it has been 
said of him often both before and since 
his death, “ he seemed, as time went on, 
“to develop new faculties, to become 
“ master of fresh gifts. Decision, prompt- 
“ness, knowledge of mankind, came to 
“him as gold comes to the patient 
“miner,’! and, when twelve years had 
passed, and he had vainly offered him- 
self as the successor of Bishop Tait to 
the chair of Arnold, it was felt that 
he had accumulated powers and gifts 
which might ‘well be exerted in a larger 
sphere. 

That sphere was found at last ; and 
his Rugby life ended, in 1852, with his 
election to the Mastership of Marl- 
borough College, or, in less exalted lan- 
guage, to the Head Mastership of the 
school which bears that name. A man 
of less quiet confidence and courage 
might have shrunk from the task. It 
may be stated very briefly. A desire 
to extend the area of public school edu- 
cation had led, in the year 1843, to the 
formation of a school, constituted by 
Royal Charter, and founded under the 
highest auspices in Church and State. 
The main object of its founders was to 
benefit the clergy, a class in which men 
of gentle birth and classical education 
were too often precluded by narrow in- 
comes from giving their children the 
training which they would most desire. 
The school was established, and was soon 
overflowing; but, owing to many causes, 
none of which need here be indicated, 
the experiment had met thus far with 
unlooked-for difficulties. An empty 
exchequer, an increasing debt, a com- 
munity of boys still agitated by the 
recollection of a not unsuccessful rebel- 
lion, an insufficient and inexperienced 
staff of masters, little intellectual life, an 
absence of heaithy public school feeling 
or organization, discontented parents, 
and falling numbers, seemed to present 
all the elements of disastrous failure. 
There were those who felt that there 
was one man in England who might 

1 The words are taken from a funeral 
sermon preached at Marlborough by his suc- 
cessor, 
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avert consequences which involved far 
more than the fate of a single school ; 
and, at the earnest recommendation of 
those who knew the man, Mr. Cotton 
was appointed to the post. His success 
was entire. He won, from the very 
first, the hearty confidence of the singu- 
larly and happily varied body of bishops, 
noblemen, M.P.s, clergy, lawyers, and 
country gentlemen, who formed what is 
now called the “ Governing Body ” of the 
school. With their co-operation, a wise 
economy, combined with entire self- 
abnegation on the part of himself and 
the devoted band of old pupils and 
their friends whom he drew around 
him, restored the financial equilibrium. 
Within the school, order was re-esta- 
blished, mutual respect and kindly in- 
tercourse took the place of mere repres- 
sion and resistance. Work thrived 
under so zealous a teacher, and a civi- 
lized out-of-door life, in the form of 
cricket, football, and wholesome sports, 
took the place of poaching, rat-hunting, 
and poultry-stealing. In spite of what 
seemed insuperable obstacles, his work 
grew and prospered. The Marlborough 
of 1866 looks back on him as its 
founder. The Marlborough of 1858 
looked up to him asa father. The de- 
votion to him of the school of his adop- 
tion knew no bounds. 

And this devotion was not merely 
the loyalty felt to the successful teacher 
or organizer. It was to the man him- 
self that it was paid. The attractive 
and fascinating side of his character, 
the mixture of mirthful humour with 
earnest and paternal kindness, the ac- 
tivity of his intellect, and his power 
of sympathising with varied modes of 
thought and character, came out under 
the difficulties and successes of his 
new sphere as they had never done 
before. He had now, too, for the first 
time, a pulpit of his own; and, strange 
as it may sound to some of our readers, 
the pulpit is still, even in the nineteenth 
century, and even in a congregation of 
schoolboys, a powerful means of in- 
fluence. Those of his Marlborough 
friends who are now lamenting his un- 
timely loss look back to his work in 


their college chapel as one of the main 
engines by which he moulded their 
school’s young life. They were made 
to feel, in every word he said, that he 
was not beating the air, or merely dis- 
charging a duty, but speaking out of the 
fulness of his own thoughts and feelings, 
and from the result of continued and 
earnest study, to those whose trials 
and dangers, whose tastes and modes of 
thought, he had made familiar to him 
by kindly observation and hearty sym- 
pathy, and whose interest was dear to 
him as his own life. 

During his Marlborough mastership 
he had been appointed examining chap- 
lain to his friend the Bishop of London, 
whose consecration sermon, eminently 
characteristic of the man in its width 
of view and earnestness of purpose, he 
had preached in Whitehall Chapel. 

Early in 1858 Mr. Cotton was startled 
by the offer of the Bishopric of Calcutta. 
India was still heaving with the swell 
of the scarcely suppressed mutiny. On 
the one side was the cry for redoubled 
missionary exertion ; on the other, was 
a stern distrust of any but repressive 
measures, or a dread of once more 
arousing a fanaticism which had been 
kindled into a flame by the greased 
cartridge difficulty. It was clear that a 
man of no ordinary calmness and judg- 
ment was required to represent and 
guide the Church in India; and it was 
so ordered that the choice fell on one 
who combined with these qualities the 
most earnest and living faith in the 
Gospel of which he was the minister. 

He was consecrated in Westminster 
Abbey on May 13th, 1858. The sermon 
on the occasion was preached by his 
attached friend, Dr. Vaughan, Head 
Master of Harrow ; and, as he was not to 
sail till the autumn, he returned quietly 
to his work at Marlborough. Meantime, 
a rare tribute of respect and confidence 
was paid him by those with whom he 
had acted for the last six years. Instead 
of the usual process of selection from a 
number of candidates, his suecessor was 
appointed avowedly on his reeommenda- 
tion, and he was cheered by seeing his 


work in England pass into the hands of 

















one of the most cherished of his Rugby 
friends. 

We must hasten to his Indian life. 
It begins with November 1858, and 
ended, too soon, in October 1866. We 
shall not attempt a detailed sketch of 
his episcopate. It will be enough to 
point out some of the leading features 
of his work, such as are likely to in- 
terest the general reader, and to illus- 
trate the marked and peculiar character 
of the man. ; 

In the first place, we would notice the 
singular influence which he won in the 
administrative and official circles of 
Indian life. There was a calmness and 
composure about all he said, or wrote, 
which inspired confidence in a society 
just emerging from a great convul- 
sion. It is impossible to read either his 
circulars to his clergy, or his two more 
formal Charges, without recognising 
in them a largeness of view, a power 
of looking at every aspect of a contro- 
verted question, somewhat rare in his 
profession. He was prompt to remon- 
strate with either civil or military au- 
thorities on any point in which the 
true interests of Christianity seemed to 
be disregarded. It is due to add that 
he rarely, if ever, was met by anything 
but cordial acquiescence. At the same 
time we find him again and again coming 
forward to calm the fears of his clergy, 
when alarmed by some act of the Legis- 
lature, or some Government minute ; 
explaining the point which had aroused 
needless suspicion or panic, and pre- 
venting men from wasting their strength 
in profitless agitation. To Lord Can- 
ning’s administration he gave the tribute 
of a well-weighed and deliberate ap- 
proval. Of that nobleman himself he 
spoke, after his death, as one “who was 
“a pattern of unspotted integrity, and 
“the very soul of honour.” But his 
influence gained a still wider field under 
the two succeeding Viceroys,' and the 


1 Our readers may have read the touching 
tribute to his memory in an Order issued by 
the present Governor-General on the 10th of 
October last. We subjoin it as republished 
by his Excellency the Governor of Bombay :— 
“The Right Hon. the Governor-General in 
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best friends of India looked forward to 
his dispassionate wisdom, and growing 
knowledge of its needs and opportu- 
nities, as a hopeful element in the pro- 
spects of our empire. Dis aliter visum, 

This is hardly the occasion on which 
to enlarge on his special relations to- 
wards his clergy. His appointment was 
not likely, in the first instance, to rouse 
any enthusiastic expectations. He was 
either unknown, with some few marked 
exceptions, to the Indian clergy ; or he 
was regarded with some mistrust as the 
friend of Arnold. It was natural also that 
Government chaplains, who were sup- 
posed to have winced at times under the 
somewhat despotic yoke of his eccentric, 
though honoured, predecessor, should 
feel some uneasiness at passing under 
the rule of one who had been trained 
in the autocratic habits of an English 
schoolmaster. Nor had he any recog- 
nised party standing which would have 
secured him, at all events, the acclama- 
tions of the usual claqueurs of the press 
and platform. It was as himself, and 
nothing else, that he landed at Calcutta. 
Nor was it long before he won the entire 
confidence, never subsequently with- 
drawn, alike of the immediate friends 
and followers of Daniel Wilson, and of 
the representatives, few in number, but 
important from their high standing and 
character, of the stricter Anglican or 
High Church party. It is hard to say 
in which of the two great societies 
which divide the missionary interests 
of the Church of England his untimely 


Council has learned with the deepest sorrow, 
the death, through a calamitous accident, of 
the Right Rev. George Edward Lynch Cotton, 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta. There is scarcely a 
member of the entire Christian community 
throughovt India who will not feel the prema- 
ture loss of this prelate as a personal afflic- 
tion. It has rarely been given to any body of 
Christians in any country to witness such 
depth of learning and variety of accomplish- 
ments, combined with piety so earnest and 
energy so untiring. His Excellency in Council 
does not hesitate to add the expression of 
his belief, that large numbers, even among 
those of her Majesty’s subjects in India who 
did not share in the faith of the Bishop of 
Caleutta, had learned to appreciate his great 
knowledge, his sincerity. and his charity, and 
will join in lamenting his death.” 
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removal will be most deplored. For it 
was given him not only to rise above 
party himself, but to raise others also 
to a higher standing-ground. His loss 
will be felt alike by the English chaplain 
and the Scotch missionary. It was a 
nobler triumph than that of sectarianism 
at which he aimed, and he never forgot 
that it was for the Cross of Christ, not 
for any narrower symbol, that he was 
to fight. 

His means of acting upon his scattered 
clergy were twofold—by his written Ad- 
dresses and Charges, and by periodical 
and personal visits, Twice during his 
too short episcopate, in 1859 and again 
in 1863, he had delivered and printed 
formal Charges ; and, to meet the im- 
possibility of oral communication with 
a clergy ranging over so vast a territory, 
he was in the habit of addressing them, 
and the laity of his diocese, by occa- 
sional papers in the form of Pastoral 
Letters. Nor was this all. With the 
assistance of his chaplains, among whom 
the first place was held by his old pupil 
at Rugby and colleague at Marlborough, 
the lamented Burn, he bore a large share 
in the editing of a kind of Moniteur for 
Christian India, the Calcutta Christian 
Intelligencer. It is to be hoped, for the 
sake not of the Indian Church only, 
that a portion at least of the fugitive 
but precious utterances of a mind that 
combined in rarest measure the elements 
alike of the apostle and the statesman 
may see the light in a form accessible 
to English readers. For the model of 
an episcopal Charge, stamped with the 
individuality of the man, and full of 
carefully-digested thought on every theo- 
logical question of the day and of the 
morrow, we would recommend to our 
readers the Charge of 1863. It may be 
added that one not ungraceful trace of 
his former occupation is to be found, 
not so much in his literary industry 
and tried power of organization, as in 
his earnest efforts to familiarize his iso- 
lated brethren—cut off, as they were, 
from many refining and intellectual in- 
fluences—with the various aspects of the 
questions that agitated the cultivated 
circles of Europe, and to point them, 


not to the passing phases, but to the 
essential truths, of Christianity. His 
personal intercourse with his clergy was 
limited by the very extent of his enor- 
mous diocese. Some estimate may be 
formed of his efforts to meet the diffi- 
culty by a mere cursory mention of 
some of his progresses through that 
diocese. We would avoid bewildering 
non-Indian readers by a list of unfa- 
miliar names and places. We are 
warned by a scene at the late Congress 
at York, where, hard by a much-visited 
exhibition of elaborate church-millinery, 
a lucid paper from his pen on the needs 
of India found no listeners, on the 
ground that it contained geographical 
details. It may be enough to say that, 
in September 1859, he left Calcutta ; 
that, after visiting stations which in- 
clude the not unfamiliar names of Be- 
nares, Allahabad, Cawnpore, Lucknow, 
Agra, Delhi, Meerut, Peshawur—after in- 
cessant preaching, confirming, visiting, 
and consecrating—he reached Simla in 
April 1860. He recommenced his travels 
in October, after devoting the summer to 
pastoral and literary work and to the per- 
sistent and successful study of Hebrew 
and Bengalee. He traversed Oude, and 
gave himself no repose till the following 
January 1861, when he reached Cal- 
cutta. Before Midsummer he again left 
his palace, which was only an occa- 
sional resting-place, and slowly made his 
way, by Assam, Burmah, and Penang, 
to the furthest corner of his diocese at 
Singapore. It was not till the following 
February 1862 that he reached Cal- 
cutta, which he quitted in a fortnight 
for Darjeeling. ‘Thence, after the close 
of the hot season, he recommenced his 
travels; consecrated the memorial buiid- 
ing over the fatal well at Cawnpore ; 
and, after a round of active work in 
the ancient cities of Central India, re- 
turned for a short breathing-space to 
his home in Calcutta. The summer 
was devoted to visiting many small out- 
lying stations. His second Charge was 
delivered in November. Immediately 
afterwards he started on a metropolitan 
visitation to Madras, Bombay, Ceylon, 
and Southern India, returning to Cal- 
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cutta in the followiug March. We must 
pause here for our readers’ sake, though 
there was little pause to his labours. 
We will only add that these journeys 
were not those of a luxurious traveller 
or of an Eastern potentate. There were 
days, doubtless, which were spent in all 
the comforts of a lieutenant-governor’s 
yacht, towed against the Ganges’ stream 
by a Government steamer. ‘There were 
districts, also, which were traversed by 
railway, or on macadamised roads. But 
often, for days together, the only“ con- 
veyance was a palanquin; sometimes 
en ox-carriage ; sometimes, as in Oude, 
the slow progress of an Indian camp ; 
elsewhere, the back of an elephant, or 
n camel. Weeks were spent, and many 
letters written to home friends, from the 
cabin or deck of a sailing-brig. There 
were districts where the only convey- 
ance was the “charpoy,” lashed between 
two inflated ox-hides, and steered by 
natives holding on at the head and foot, 
through rocks and rapids, at the speed 
of ten miles an hour. And he who had 
passed safely through all these fatigues 
and perils was doomed to perish in 
crossing the few feet of plank that led 
from the river-bank to his steamer ! 
Once, and once only, there was a 
momentary danger of the loving rela- 
tion in which he stood to all sections 
of the Church being for a time dis- 
turbed. The danger lay rather with a 
small fraction of the Church, or rather 
of the clergy, at home, than with any 
portion of Indian Christians. Yet the 
threatened storm has so near a bearing 
on an incident of the present autumn 
that for this, and for other reasons, it 
may be well to record it. In the course 
of 1862 Bishop Cotton, after communi- 
cation with the law officers and highest 
ecclesiastical authorities at home, gave 
his sanction, guarded by almost a need- 
less amount of restrictions, to the use 
of Government chapels, in the great 
military stations, for divine service after 
the manner of the Scotch Church, where 
no other accommodation was attainable 
for Presbyterian soldiers. We earnestly 
trust that the decision is a final one. 
We trust that the day will never come 
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when our Highland regiments, to whom 
our very existence as an Indian power 
is in no small share due, will be debarred 
in the sight of the heathen from Chris- 
tian worship, because, while they kneel to 
the same God and the same Christ, their 
views of Church government are not 
those of the Anglican, or the Medival, 
or the Early Church, but of that which is 
established in theirown land. Yet it is 
well to notice the one occasion in which 
any serious outcry was raised against 
Dr. Cotton’s administration. It may 
also be well to record the fact that the 
form which the opposition wore at home 
was that of a deliberate proposal to cut 
off the supplies furnished to Indian 
missionaries by the agency of the most 
venerable of our home societies. A 
bishop, whose ample yet not excessive 
means were wholly independent of any. 
voluntary association, was to be starved 
into submission by the vicarious suffer- 
ings of devoted missionaries. It is only 
fair to add that the clamour speedily 
subsided. In India, at least, it received 
no countenance from the leaders of the 
High Church party. No bishop or dig- 
nitary fanned the flame. O si sic omnia! 

Something should be added as to his 
relations towards the natives of his 
diocese. Our space forbids us to dwell 
on his earnest efforts for their education 
and evangelization which he shared with 
his predecessors, or on the delight he 
felt in ordaining native converts to the 
Christian ministry, or on the wise and 
characteristic advice with which he 
cheered and guided them. Nor would 
we do more than indicate the marked 
success which had attended his labo- 
rious study of the principal languages 
of India. But we would invite the atten- 
tion of our readers to the means which 
he brought to bear upon the educated 
Brahmins, and high-caste natives of 
Calcutta, and the great towns of India. 
It is with a bitter sense of irreparable 
loss that we read the lecture with which 
he inaugurated a series of discourses 
addressed to educated natives, and de- 
livered in the Cathedral of Calcutta. 
It opens with a long and characteristic 
passage from Renan’s “ Life of Jesus,” 
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with which it proceeds to deal without 
one word of bitterness, one trace of the 
sad leaven of angry controversy. Yet 
every word is that of one who is parted 
from Renan by an unfathomable abyss. 
And it is with a deeper and more hope- 
less regret that we turn to another 
course of less strictly religious lectures, 
of addresses not professedly religious, 
yet penetrated with the very spirit of 
the devoutest Christianity, to one of 
which he gathered round him hundreds 
of white-robed Bengalees to listen to a 
simple yet touching history of the life 
and death of Arnold. Cheering, on the 
other hand, it is to read his account of 
his visit to Southern India, his firm 
conviction that, if the English were ex- 
pelled to-morrow, Christianity would 
still hold its ground in the native church 
of Tinnevelly ; delightful to read his 
earnest hopes “ that we English Bishops 
“are only the foreign Augustines and 
“ Theodorets, to be followed, we trust, 
“by a goodly succession of native Sti- 
“ gands and Langtons.” Nor must we 
pass over his earnest efforts in behalf of 
the agricultural classes in India—his 
prayer that the “ miserable ignorance of 
“the Bengal ryots may be no longer 
“ overlooked.” 

But, if there was one point character- 
istic of his administration, and with 
which his name will be especially asso- 
ciated in India, it was his effort to pro- 
vide for the welfare of a class unrecog- 
nised till lately in the limits of the old 
Company’s dominion. Scearcely had he 
landed when he was struck by the num- 
bers and importance of the European 
and Eurasian population of his diocese. 
Railroads, canals, agricultural and com- 
mercial enterprise, were drawing, he 
found, every year numbers of English- 


men to India; and for the families of 


these men, for that vast proportion who 
were unable to send their children to 


England, means of education, or even of 


healthy, physical, or moral growth, were 
almost wholly wanting. The sight 
chilled him to the heart. He saw that, 
if there could be one thing fatal to the 
spread of Christianity, it was the sight 
of a generation of unchristian, uncared- 


for Englishmen, springing up in the 
midst of a heathen population. He 
felt that, if there could be one thing 
subversive of our Indian empire, it was 
the spectacle of a generation of natives 
highly educated, and trained in mis- 
sionary and Government schools, side 
by side with an increasing populatign of 
ignorant and brutalized Europeans. As 
early as 1859 he seized on this question, 
and followed it up with characteristic 
tenacity. The sum raised in India as a 
thank-offering for the suppression of the 
mutiny he devoted, with the full appro- 
val of Lord Canning, to the establish- 
ment of a “ Hill School,” to be organized 
as nearly as possible on the model of an 
English public school. The work grew 
under his hands. He urged its import- 
ance alike on the authorities in India, 
and on his friends at home, for he felt 
it to be a question which involved alike 
the progress of Christianity and the 
maintenance of our empire. The one 
mark of affection which he desired and 
received yearly from the English School 
which he had more than founded, was 
a liberal contribution in furtherance of 
the object which he had most at heart ; 
and in the last period of his life he was 
using every means, in conjunction with 
the Diocesan Board of Education, to 
secure the permanent establishment of 
the three Hill Schools already founded, 
by raising the half of 25,0002. to meet 
the grant which Government had pro- 
mised in the event of his doing so. It 
is earnestly to be hoped that his many 
friends, and few have made and retained 
so many, will not forget what they may 
now look on as his dying wish, and 
that his successor, whoever he may be, 
will strain every nerve to carry on the 
work. Its importance, its imperative 
and pressing importance, can hardly be 
exaggerated. 

But we end abruptly, even as his life 
ended. “ How great the public loss,” 
we use the words of the most gifted 
and most loving of his friends, “ the 
“ world, it may be, will never fully 
‘know; and the world’s loss is made 
“thereby so much the heavier. But 


“those who knew him know that, if 
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“any man ever lived whose life was an 
“example, it was his: it combined 
“‘ graces at once so simple and so ordi- 
“ nary, and yet so rare and so elevating.” 
He was, it seems, returning from one of 
his long and apostolic journeys when 
he received a summons which brought 
all earthly journeys to a close : “ and we 
“‘ remember the vision of Socrates— 
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“ We add his name to the list of those 
“of the truest and best of her sons, 
“whom England has given to the ful- 
“filment of the task to which she is 
“ called in India.” One more untimely 
death, one more irreparable loss! Such 
things seem indeed to be part of the 
established order of the world, rather 
than its exceptions. Yet, to use, or 
rather,'to continue to use, what we believe 
to have been his own words, written 
on receiving the intelligence of Lord 
Canning’s death — “ if these lives are 
“ sacrificed in the overthrow of wick- 
“ edness and ignorance, in the erection 
“of a civilized and Christian nation, 
“then we devote willingly and thank- 
“ fully, not these only, but as many 
‘“* more as are needed, to the completion 


“ of this great and holy work.” Let this 
imperfect sketch end thus with his own 
words : or, if we add one sentence, let it 
be the words in which Arnold spoke of 
the death of Heber :—“ The real solem- 
‘nity of the relation of the dead to us 
consists, not in the greater or less im- 
pressiveness of a period of a few hours, 
“ but in the abiding fact that they were 
‘alive and are dead. In this respect 
‘ there seems to me to be a peculiar fit- 
‘ness and value in the manner of the 
death of Bishop Heber. For all that 
‘ we know of him is his life and vigor- 
ous health ; there his example speaks 
“tous. We have no record of his faith 
and hope when his body was sick, and 
“ his mind enfeebled ; but we have an 
abundant record of both, while he was 
daily and cheerfully giving up to his 
Master’s work all the energies of his 
“ undecayed body, and all the manifold 
faculties of his pure and beautiful 
mind,” ! 

Of his domestic relations, of the 
widow and the children who mourn his 
loss, we have said nothing. There are 
ome sorrows too great for words. 


- 1 Arnold’s ‘* Sermons.” Vol. vi. Sermon 
XXXViii. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


ARTHUR GOES TO TEA WITH MISS 
RAYLOCK, 


THERE lived in the village near Silcotes 
two people called Mr. and Mrs. Jones, 
in no way remarkable, except that they 
knew every one about that part of the 
country ; and every one considered them 
to be so amiable, so inoffensive, and so 
insignificant, that they found themselves, 
some three times a week, the reposi- 
tories of the most important secrets ; 


sometimes, I regret to say, of actionable 
libels. 

And they didn’t know why, and no 
one would tell them. The great fact 
remains, however,—an undisturbed, good, 
and undeniable fact. Everybody told 
them everything. 

Sometimes, at first, one used to think 
that the reason of their being such 
general confidants was that they were 
a safe couple, and held their tongues. 
One might go as far as to say that 
separately, and at certain times, they 
did hold their tongues, and you got to 
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trust them. But afterwards, when they 
were both together even, you found that 
you could get anything out of them you 
liked. Taken apart one soon found they 
were a pair of sieves, and wondered 
much why they should be elected as 
the confidants of the neighbourhood. 
You came to the conclusion that they 
were not so chosen for their reticence, 
but for the opposite quality. You have 
‘many things which you would wish to 
reach your neighbours’ ears, and yet 
which you would not like to say first- 
hand. One began to see, after a time, 
that the Joneses were not so much con- 
fidants as vehicles. 

A certain now eminent man was 
once roundly abused in a comimon 
room, in which he was not present, by 
a certain theologian. The mutual friend, 
the vehicle, brought the intelligence to 
him, then a struggling man. He had 
one weapon, and he used it; he had 
the mutual communicative friend. “He 
is a ruffian, and drinks!” said he to the 
mutual friend, knowing that it would 
be carried faithfully. The knife went 
between the old theologian’s ribs deeper 
than if the stab had been made first- 
hand. ‘The retort was false, though not. 
falser than the attack; but it hit deeper. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones were often used in 
this way. 

They were, at all events, on the very 
best terms with every one. They were 
on the most intimate terms with Miss 
Raylock (Jones had written some novels), 
and that very dear and good old lady 
was by no means averse to an innocent 
accumulation ‘of facts about her neigh- 
bours: had not mankind, with its vir- 
tues, its foibles, its ways of action, been 
the study of her life? Was she to lose 
all interest in her neighbours because 
she had left off writing uncommonly 
smart and unmistakeable sketches of 
them? Not at all. Why, Squire Silcote 
himself stood as hero in her novel of 
“‘Cleverness and Credulity.” And she 
naturally was most anxious to sec 
whether or no her guess as to his future 
would come true. She was in the habit 
also of declaring humorously among 
friends that, if she was younger, she 


would write another novel, and call it 
“ Priggery and Pugnacity,” the hero of 
which should be young Arthur Silcote ; 
for she could not bear that young gentle- 
manatall. She was, in short, a dear old 
lady, one-half of a good gossip herself. 
She could listen admirably, and in a 
tentative way ; making you talk about 
your neighbours until she knew what 
she wanted; and then changing the 
conversation by a little prudish advice 
about the evil of talking about your 
neighbours’ affairs. As for getting one 
word out of her, except what she chose 
to speak deliberately, that was perfectly 
hopeless, The other half of the quali- 
ties of a really good gossip, a sieve-like 
incontinence of speech, was wanting in 
her. She was, therefore, a very inti- 
mate acquaintance of the Joneses, who 
however never gratified their curiosity 
about the Princess, for example, much 
as they desired it. When they had 
laid their treasures of hearsay at Miss 
Raylock’s feet, they had only to make 
the slightest inquiry as to the ante- 
cedents of that sainted Princess to make 
Miss Raylock bridle, and say that they 
had been talking quite enough about 
other folks’ affairs, and begin talking 
of agriculture or geology. 

She was a perfect old empress in her 
way. She considered that an invitation 
to tea with her was of quite as much 
iinportance, as great a compliment, as 
one of those dreadful invitations to 
Compitgre. The Joneses, who were 
mildly literary, rich, and very agreeable, 
were in the habit of “ having down” 
literary men, artists, theatrical people, 
sometimes also people concerned in the 
government of the country, noble or 
other. The Joneses had champagne, 
pictures, rare books, carriages and horses, 
flowers, and India-rubber opinions of the 
most advanced order, suited for all guests, 
and expressed in the most advanced lan- 
guage ; in short, everything which can 
make life worth having. but the great 
treat which they proposed to all their 
guests—from the Rey. Mr. A. (U.5.), 
the Baptist missionary of Nevada, to 
Mr. Z., the ultra-Anglican ceremonialist ; 
from Mr. Dawkins, the man who con- 
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sidered Mr. Bright a half-hearted man, 
too cautious and compromising, to Mr. 
Hawkins, the Tory Essex agriculturist 
—thie treat proposed to all these people 
was the same. They schemed and 
fished for an invitation to tea with 
Miss Raylock. A and Z, Dawkins and 
Hawkins,—it was all the same. They 
believed in Miss Raylock, and these 
people must come to tea with her. If 
they had never heard of her, that was 
their ignorance ; if they had never read 
her books, that was their neglect; if 
they had read them, and did not like 
them, that was their want of taste. 
But they must not be allowed to sup- 
pose that, because one lived in the pro- 
vinces, one was getting in the rear of 
thought. Miss Raylock was the only 
visible intellectual phenomenon in those 
parts ; and the high honour of going to 
tea with her was a sacred one. 

So these two honest toadies of the 
good old woman made a queen of her, 
and kept her to the belief that such 
honest and good thought as she had 
uttered in her day, and with some pur- 
pose, was still current under her stamp. 
In the main she was right. The truth 
she had told was recognised truth still, 
but it had been handled by fifty hands 
since, some coarser, some finer than 
hers. ‘The most ever said about her in 
the world was now and then by some 
critic of fiction, who had read her 
books ; and the most that such a man 
ever said was: “ Why old Miss Raylock 
said the very same thing five and twenty 
years ago.” The old lady knew nothing 
of all this. She had once been a queen, 
and she considered herself a queen still. 
And her peremptory refusal to admit 
Dawkins, the Radical and Atheist (as 
she called him), into her house, is still 
preserved among the archives of the 
Jones family. They have a profound 
respect and fear for the old lady, which 
does in a way both themselves and the 
old lady credit. A shrewd tongue is a 
great possession. I doubt whether Mrs. 
Jones had a prouder moment in her life 
than when she broke gently to the 
great Dawkins, the headlong democrat, 
the fact that Mrs. Raylock couldn't 
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make her principles coincide with asking 
him to tea! Dawkins was not amused, 
because he was not in possession of 
facts, and had never in his life heard of 
Miss Raylock. But the triumph was 
great for Mrs. Jones. “ You are a great 
and dangerous man, you Dawkins, but 
here is one greater than you.” 

There came one day to call on these 
Joneses Arthur Silcote, in a rather 
more pragmatic frame of mind than 
usual, It was only a day or two after 
the peremptory rejection of Dawkins, 
and Mrs. Jones, naturally proud of such 
a very exclusive acquaintance, such a 
very celebrated personage, before so 
famous a scholar as Arthur, mentioned 
it accidentally to him. 

“ Miss Raylock?” he said. 
who is Miss Raylock ?” 

This was such an astounding and 
puzzling rejoinder that Mrs. Jones sat 
perfectly silent, not having made up 
her mind whether to be indignant or 
scornful. Arthur saved her the trouble. 

“Oh, Miss Raylock,” headded quickly ; 
“T know. She is the funny old trot of 
a mad woman who lives in the village. 
Of course I know. How stupid I am.” 

Mrs. Jones said quietly, ‘ She is not 
mad, Mr. Sileote. She has known you 
and yours for many years. I am aston- 
ished that you should not remember 
her. Your memory is getting short.” 

For one moment, when she said these 
words, Arthur's eyes twitched and 
wandered, and a look of deep anxiety 
came over his deadly pale beautiful face. 
He was himself again in a moment, and 
said :— 

** Well, a man with his brain worked 
like mine cannot remember everything. 
There is no need to tell him that his 
memory is breaking and his mind go- 
ing” (“his manners too,” thought Mrs. 
Jones) “ because he cannot at a moment 
remember the name of an old mad wo- 
man. I remember her perfectly well 
now, and I beg your pardon. So she 
would not have the great Dawkins to 
tea, eh? Plucky old lady. I will show 
her how I appreciate her conduct by 
going and having tea with her myself 
this very afternoon.” 


“ And 


I 
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“Has she asked you?” said Mrs. 
Jones. 

“Not she. I am going to ask myself.” 

“T wouldn’t do that if I were you,” 
replied Mrs. Jones, and then more 
eagerly, “ Pray don’t do anything so— 
so—rash ! ” 

“ Rude begins with the same letter 
as rash,” said Arthur; “ was that the 
real word ?”’ 

“Qh dear, no, not at all,” replied 
Mrs. Jones, with quite as much empha- 
sis as is allowed to a lady in these times. 
“But I wouldn’t go if I were in your 
place.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because, if I were in your place, I 
should not think of doing anything of 
the kind.” 

Seeing that Mrs. Jones had retired be- 
hind the bulwark of female reiteration— 
and a terribly strong one it is—Arthur 
laughed, and departed on his rather rude 
and self-sufficient errand. He remem- 
bered Miss Raylock well enough now, 
but somehow had got to think she was 
dead. There are some old people whom 
we always hesitate to inquire after on 
our return to our native village. Arthur 
had been living very fast, I mean intel- 
lectually fast, and Miss Raylock had got 
confused in his mind with some one 
else. Things did get confused to him 
now sometimes; he felt it, though he 
would not acknowledge it to himself ; 
and it vexed him, and made him angry. 
He was in one of his later and (may I 
say it of one who was really a noble per- 
son?) more ill-conditioned moods when 
he rang at Miss Raylock’s garden gate. 

It was Miss Raylock’s love of beauty 
which, in the first instance, made her 
write tales at all: it was her intense 
love of order which made her write 
them so well. Having retired wisely and 
nobly, with her prestige untouched, from 
her task of telling the beauty of order 
to the world with her pen, she had 
expressed it to herself and the few 
friends who came to see her in her 
house and her garden. People for whom 
even the Joneses dared not ask an invi- 
tation to tea were allowed to see her 
garden,—a maze of flowers, from the 


time when the Christmas roses raised 
their pale heads from the frosty ground, 
to the time when the last chrysanthe- 
mum drooped his bold head before the 
“Hungry wind that went wandering about 
Like a wolf which has smelt a dead child 
out,” 
Of the exquisite order of her quaint 
little cottage we need not speak here. 
It is only the beauty of her garden 
with which we have to do. This old 
maid, whose pride it was never to have 
had a lover, had an intense love for 
certain forms of beauty. And even in 
her devotion to her flowers you found, 
when you came to know her well, that 
the old feeling in favour of order was 
stronger than the almost equally strong 
feeling for ostentatious gaudy colouring. 
A coreopsis was dearer to her than a 
prize balsam,—the perfect folding of the 
old moss-rose, or the Souvenir de Mal- 
maison, dearer to her than the rich 
barbarity of colour with the inferior and 
lower form of such a rose as Ophirie. 

It was high summer-time on the after- 
noon of which we speak, and the whole 
of the garden flamed and blazed with 
rows and piles of well-ordered colour. 
What little green there was was as 
smooth as a billiard table; the gravel, 
scarcely less smooth than the grass, was 
guiltless of a leaf or a straw: the whole 
place was faint with a thousand scents, 
hot and quiet—one vivid blaze of bril- 
liant painting, under a bright summer 
sun: and in the midst of it all, alone 
in the sunlight, utterly colourless in 
face, stood Arthur Silcote, in black from 
head to foot, a wonderful foil to all the 
bright colour around him. 

There was beauty of a rare kind, and 
order of a rare kind, in him too,—of a 
rarer and higher kind than any which 
could be found in the very best flower 
in Miss Raylock’s garden. But Miss 
Raylock, after having said to her little 
maid “Let him in,” could not see it, 
and said, looking through her drawing- 
room window, “Aha! my young gen- 
tleman ! and so you are there. I shall 
begin to believe in the Princess’s table- 
rapping soon !” 

Arthur was let in by the door which 
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led into the garden, and took his soli- 
tary black figure from among the bril- 
liant flowers and the bright sun into 
the dark little drawing-room of Miss 
Raylock. The common or combina- 
tion room of a college is not the very 
best place for studying the habits and 
ways of ladies, but Arthur’s nose was by 
this time sufficiently educated to tell 
him that he was in the drawing-room 
of a lady. There was nothing to guide 
him to any conclusion but his nose, for, 
coming out of the brilliant sun, and 
more brilliant flowers, his eyes were 
perfectly useless ; his ears also were of 
very little use to him, for Miss Raylock 
stood up perfectly still and silent, eyeing 
him with intense curiosity, like a cun- 
ning little old bird. 

“ How much do you know, and what 
is the amount of your influence, my little 
gentleman?” she said to herself, but 
remained silent just long enough to give 
Arthur time to see that he had done a 
very impertinent thing. Seeing a dim 
grey figure before him, and feeling that 
he must go through with his adventure, 
he of course spoke first. 

“T have come to pay you a visit, Miss 
Raylock.” 

“ You got my invitation to tea, then?” 
said the old lady ; “ that is right.” 

Arthur felt deeply foolish, but he 
could not lie in the very least degree 
under any circumstance whatsoever. He 
had therefore to answer, “ No.” 

“ That is not wonderful,” said the in- 
exorable old lady, “seeing that it never 
was written. And, though I certainly 
do want to see you, yet I doubt if it 
would ever have been written. I don’t 
like you, young gentleman, and so I 
warn you; shall I tell you why?” 

“T don’t think we should gain any- 
thing by that, Miss Raylock,” said Ar- 
thur, laughing, and perfectly at his ease. 
She was using his own weapons, and he 
was perfectly at home with them. “The 
reason of my visit here is very simple. 
I was given to understand that your 
tea-drinkings were very exclusive busi- 
nesses, and I determined at once that I 
would drink tea with you uninvited. I 
should do the same thing (with different 
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tactics) if I was defied to appear at one 
of the Duchess of Cheshire’s balls.” 

“That is very neat,” said Miss Ray- 
lock ; “ at least, very neat for a Silcote. 
The Duchess of Cheshire and myself, as 
leaders of exclusion, would, you imply, 
be both flattered by having their Olym- 
pus scaled by such a giant as yourself.” 

“That is not quite so neat as my 
pretty speech, my dear madam ; and I 
think you will find that in real life 
badinage rapidly deteriorates in point 
after the first few retorts,and the common 
room is not a bad school for repartee. 
Suppose we drop it. The question is, 
have I earned my tea by my impudence?” 

* You have.” 

“Then ring the bell, if you can see 
where it is; and let there be peace be- 
tween us.” 

He had calculated on her being 
amused and pleased by his “ bump- 
tiousness,” and he had reckoned right. 
Besides, he knew the old lady was 
fond of celebrities (her “ Recollec- 
tions” prove that), and he was in his 
way an eminent man. She began to 
feel friendly towards him, and had no 
reason to be afraid of him. She con- 
fessed to herself that, if her object had 
been to match her brains against his, 
she would have felt afraid. Her object 
only was to speak of certain things and 
names, and see how they affected him. 
They were very soon quite comfortable 
together. She was a shrewd and pleasant 
talker, in addition to being a wonder- 
fully well-posted woman. Lord Balliol, 
who at one time that afternoon really 
had half forgotten about her, found 
that she was very pleasant, and that he 
was enjoying himself. Italy was the 
subject she chose to stick to, and, the 
shrewd Arthur believed, because he had 
never been there, and she wanted to 
show off. But she showed off very 
charmingly ; so much so that when she 
said, “ Did you notice my flowers?” he 
was rather sorry that she had changed 
the conversation. 

“T noticed them, and they were very 
beautiful. Stay, that is fagon de parler. 
They were too gaudy; almost barbari- 
cally gaudy.” 
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“You are right,” she said. ‘ But, 


‘ when you are as old as I am, and your 


eyes get dim, and your bones get cold, 
you will pine, as I do, for colours and 
warmth, even though it be barbaric. 
These horrible long English winters, 
without light, without colour, without 
warmth, make one sigh for the delicious 
winters of Italy.” 

And, though the old lady spoke of 
dimmed eyes and chilled bones, her eyes 
were as bright and as inquisitive as a 
jackdaw’s, and her attitude of intense 
curiosity spoke of anything but a rheu- 
matic old age. The room perhaps was 
too dark for Arthur to notice this, and 
he only said, “I wonder you don’t go 
to Italy, Miss Raylock. You have spent 
the winter there, then ?” 

“One or two,” she said, sitting back 
in her chair. “ One very pleasant one. 
Let me see. Whom did we have at 
Florence that year? Let me speak 
slowly, and remember. There were 
Pozzo Argentino, and your father, and 
your aunt the Princess, and Castelnuovo: 
one ought to put the lady before the 

entleman, though,” and here she 

watched him intensely; “and their 
factotum, Kriegsthurm, who murdered 
the postillion,”—(speaking very slow 
here)—“ at least he was proved not to 
have murdered him; but then, as we all 
believed he did, it was very charming 
and romantic to have aman we knew 
to be an Austrian, and whom we thought 
to be a murderer, as major-domo ; but 
I am getting below-stairs. We novel- 
ists, you know, study all ranks in life 
from duty. And then we had Symple- 
gadesi, the Greek—a charming person, 
but, I fear, a sad rogue. How he got 
his name together I leave to a fellow 
and tutor of Balliol. And then there 
were the Hathertons, from Boston—most 
charming specimens of the very best 
kind of Americans, and the Lennoxes, 
from New Orleans—equally charming : 
and, last not least, my dear old friend, 
Count Frangipanni, the patriot. You 
know him, of course ?” 

Arthur did not. She saw that he 
knew nothing of any of these people 
except his father and aunt. She went 


on. There was another name she kept 
in reserve, and she watched for the 
effect of it carefully. 

“We had a very pleasant winter, I 
assure you. I suppose it is wrong for 
English artists, authors, poets, and so 
on, to leave these muddy skies for 
clearer ones; but they do. Heine twits 
us with it. Our best poetess is there 
now, saying all kinds of things about 
the future of Italy to English ears, 
when she might be as well employed in 
singing the wrongs of the agricultural 
labourers at home. However, I have 
done the same thing in my time. I 
had a charming old villa—not at all 
like Dickens's ‘Pink Jail’—and used to 
receive these people. They are uncom- 
fortable, though, those Italian country 
houses, in winter. There is no prepa- 
ration for cold. A place like Ufton is 
worth all of them together in winter. 
Do you know Ufton ?” 

“T know it well. I should think 
that Samuel Reade must have painted 
‘ Sprites’ Hall’ or ‘The Haunted House’ 
from it.” 

“So I should think,” said Miss Ray- 
lock. “You do know Ufton, do you? 
And how, for instance ?” 

“T am much interested in St. Mary’s 
College in Hampshire, and that is the 
nearest great house to it. I know it 
well—a place of bats and owls; the 
most perfect specimen of what they 
call a Tudor country-house I have ever 
seen.” 

“ How far is it from the college ?” 

“ About six miles.” 

“ Do you know that the upholsterers 
are in it, and that they are doing it up 
—that the owner is coming back ¢” 

“No. I have heard nothing, and 
care to know nothing about it. I sup- 
pose I shall lose the run of the grounds 
now.” 

“You at all events know the name 
of the proprietor, who is coming back 
from Italy to live there ?” 

“TI can’t say I can remember it.” 

** Sir Godfrey Mallory.” 

She looked more keenly than ever at 
him now. He only answered, without 
any change of feature, “ Hah! descend- 
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ant of the man who wrote ‘ Morte D’Ar- 
thur,’ I suppose. Is he an old goose? 
I'll make him believe about the ‘ Morte 
D’ Arthur,’ and get the run of the place 
again.” 

“Then you never heard of him ?” 

“ Never in my life,” said Arthur. 

“He knows nothing,” thought Miss 
Raylock ; and she began to get impa- 
tient. “Have you any influence over 
your aunt the Princess?” she said. 

“ A little. But what degree of influ- 


ence ¢” 

“Can you prevent her doing a silly 
thing ?” 

“No. Can you?” 


“ T don’t want repartee ; I want sense, 
Can you prevent her going to Ufton, or 
going to Italy, or going to Vienna? 
Can you prevent your father from maun- 
dering and daundering down in his 
idleness to that foolish college? There, 
you are no use whatever ; but can you 
take a message? Give Mr. Betts my 
most respectful compliments, and tell 
him that I expect him here to tea at 
five o’clock to-morrow. I have not the 
honour of his acquaintance, I allow; but 
there, I am a lone unprotected woman, 
and this interview has been scandalously 
long. If our dear neighbours say any- 
thing unpleasant about it, remember, on 
your honour, that it was of your seek- 
ing. Go along with you, Master Ox- 
ford, and don’t tread on my flower-beds. 
Send me Betts, will you? Send me 
Betts.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
IN WHICH DORA DISCOVERS A SECRET. 


Tue beds at Sileotes were more com- 
fortable than the beds of St. Mary’s ; 
and besides there was no eight o'clock 
chapel there, and indeed no apology or 
substitute for anything of the sort. 
Arthur, in his earlier and more vigorous 
development, had certainly tried prayers, 
but habit had been against him, and 
had beaten even him. Nay, the great 
English institution of breakfast was in 
that establishment a mere form, so di- 
luted that, when the house was full of 
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such people as still cared to go there 
for the shooting, it was merely changed, 
by a little vigorous action on the part 
of the butler, into lunch. No times 
were kept in that house before seven 
o'clock, and then woe be to the man 
who was late down to dinner, and cared 
for soup. 

I believe that the first thing which 
an English schoolboy looks forward to, 
when he comes to you for the holidays, 
is a regular good lie in bed of a morning, 
—a “swink” I think they call it; at all 
events they used to call it so. Ask the 
next young gentleman you have over to 
spend his vacation with you at what 
hour he would wish to be called. If I 
am wrong he will no doubt correct me. 
And again your sailor fresh from a 
voyage, or your traveller pressed for 
time, will inform the schoolboy as to the 
great fact that there is nothing like bed 
of a morning. Charles Lamb again, a 
man from whom I am informed there is 
no appeal just now, goes with them, or 
I should say went with them, and lay 
abed till he chose to get up. 

It was therefore perfectly natural for 
James to lie long and sleep heavily the 
morning after the storm, and when he 
awoke it was with a start, and with his 
old keen swift look around him, for he 
felt in his sleep that some one was look- 
ing at him, and lo! the Squire himself 
sitting on the bed, and holding in his 
hand a large clumsy key. 

“ Hallo!” cried the Squire, “you can’t 
have much on your conscience if you 
sleep like that. I have been staring at 
you ever so long. Iam going out all 
day, and so I have brought you the key.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said James, not 
quite clear as to what key it was. 

“ Yes,” said Silcote. “I have kept 
it locked up ever since she went. I had 
a great respect for your mother. A 
downright plain-spoken woman, but a 
lady, a perfect lady. Do you see much 
of her now ? 

“ T have never seen her, sir, since the 
day she left me at school.” 

‘So she has stuck to her resolution,” 
thought the Squire ; “a most remarkable 
woman! She has taken what I said 
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somewhat too literally—Do you ever 
hear from her?” 

“ Once every year, just merely tell- 
ing me to be steady, and saying we 
shall meet some day.” 

“ And where is she, and what is she 
doing ?” 

“ | have no idea.” 

“Indeed! was there no postmark 
on the letter?” 

“Only London, sir. I suppose you 
don’t happen to know where they are ! 
I should like to see my father again.” 

“ Very creditable. But I have no 
idea. A few days after you went to 
school they came to the steward with 
their key, carrying heavy bundles. And 
they walked off eastward, and were lost 
in a mist, and from that time to this 
not a word has been beard of them. 
Do you think you would remember 
her ?” 

“Tam very doubtful of it, sir. And 
I fear she would not know me.” 

Silcote laughed. “ Not much fear of 
that,” he said. “But I will go. Lhave 
one of my riding fits on, and shan’t be 
at home before dinner. By the by, if 
you were to bring your mind to bear on 
getting up it might be as well, for it is 
past eleven,” and, laying the key on the 
bed, he went away. 

James came thoughtfully down stairs, 
and found that the breakfast-room was 
empty, and that the others had all 
breakfasted and dispersed; there was 
only one plate laid, and on it a letter 
addressed to him. 

It was in an easy running business 
hand, with boldly emphatic initial letters 
and tails. It was as follows: 


““HonourepD Sir,—Thinking that it 
would save time if you would kindly 
put me in possession of the address of 
your mother, Mrs. Sugden, I venture 
to ask you for it. Igo to London by 
the next train ; and so perhaps you will 
be so good as to telegraph it to my 
employers, Messrs. Barret and Hall, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. I see now that I 
was wrong not to have asked you for 
it last night, when we stood face to 
face ; but I was a little put out by 





finding she had left Beechwood. <Apolo- 
gising for giving you so much trouble 
through my neglect, 
“1 remain, 
*¢ Your most obedient 
and humble servant, 
“ GEORGE THOMPSON.” 


His old friend, the young servant, 
evidently detailed for the service by 
collusion with the butler, brought in 
breakfast alone. This breakfast was a 
most sumptuous and elaborate piece of 
business, Silcote had taken a fancy to 
this youth, and probably gave some hint 
about his being royally entertained : at 
all events, he was so entertained, and 
with no one but his old friend to wait 
on him. His first act, I am happy to 
say, on seeing the coast perfectly clear, 
was to shake hands with his old friend, 
and look at him admiringly. They then 
lapsed into conversation. 

“ Who brought this letter, Joe?” he 
asked. 

‘* A messenger from the Red Lion 
at Newby, the first thing this morning.” 

“Jt is to ask about my mother’s ad- 
dress,” said James. 

“You had best send it to them at 
once. He is a lawyer’s clerk, and seems 
to have come, in the first instance, after 
Miss Lee. But, when he found he was 
close to Beechwood, he drove down to 
the Bull, late as it was, and knocked 
them up, asking where Mrs. Sugden 
lived. And they told him they didn’t 
know, and that nobody knew ; for that 
she and her husband had been gone 
away this five year. And then he 
cussed owdacious, he did. And he had 
sixpenn’orth of rum hot, and he give 
the driver half a pint of beer, and he 
got in and he drove off, cussing like one 
o'clock. Your mother has come into 
some property, in my opinion ; and you 
had best let them lawyers know where 
she is, or they'll put the whole of it 
into Chancery, to make business; and 
then a fine lot your mother wil! ever 
see of it. Eat some more of that ome- 
lette ; and don’t let out that we was 
familiar together. Hogworth” (the 
butler) “warned me that he’d like to 
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catch me at it ; and he isa tartar. But 
{ have been doing on it all the same, 
you see. So long as you don’t mind, 
T’'ll chance all about he.” 

“ J mind, old fellow?” said James, 
quickly ; “do you take me for a snob?” 

“ Never a bit,” said the other. “Only 
I must say, in self-defence, that you do 
look the gentleman all over. And so I 
was a bit scared. There! Now, how 
és your mother? Your mother was a 
kind and good woman to me.” 

“T don't know,” replied James. “I 
have never set eyes on her since the day 
I went to school.” 

“ Never seen your mother! Well, I 
suppose we all get over that sort of 
thing in time. But I always was a 
young mammy-bleater ; and I thought 
you were in the same boat. Why, I 
never see a boy that hankered after his 
mother more than what you did. Not 
that you ever wanted pluck, any more 
than me. Do you remember your turn 
up with Bates of the Blue Lion, the 
time his gang came after the Squire’s 
pheasants, and found Captain Tom at 
home, and your father awake ?” 

‘“‘T remember, ” said James. 

“Pluck don’t go by a chap’s caring 
for his mother. I’ve had two or three 
rough-and-tumbles ; one only three 
months ago, over that question. But I 
thought you was—so to put it—in that 
line yourself. You heard about Sam 
Bates, of course ?” 

** No.” 

“ Lor, you gentlemen hear nothing. 
He has married Mrs. Vidley, of the 
Bear ; and he has sold his fishing-nets, 
all except the long flew ; and he has 
sold his dogs, all except Nip the white 
terrier with the black ear, that is up 
still, in spite of age, to fight for the 
championship, and that bustin’ old 
lurcher, Bobby ; and he has sold all his 
ferrets, except the two white uns ; and 
he has sold all his guns, except his new 
French breechloader ; and all his game- 
nets, except his big partridge-net, for 
which there was no customer, and a 
dozen or so of rabbit-nets for the accom- 
modation of customers and neighbours: 
and he is a reformed character alto- 
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gether. He has taken out a spirit- 
licence, and gone into the coal-trade, 
and is churchwarden, and heads the 
opposition to the rector in the matter 
of chanting the Canticles, in conse- 
quence of the rector refusing to give 
eighteenpence a ton for the coals for the 
charities over and above the usual price 
He is up to all manner of games, I teli 
you. We must have Mr. Arthur down 
on him soon. But about your mother? 
You had better send them that ad- 
dress.” 

How little had he thought of her? 
That is not our business. Less, actually, 
than the Squire. One cannot give names 
to every phase of human passion. Can 
any one? One can only speak of what 
one knows, and it would be well for 
the advance of human knowledge if 
every one were as honest as that. If one 
speaks of a sentimental fact, however 
immensely important, one will be ac- 
cused of sentimentalism. One must grin 
and bear it. There came on this lad 
James, all in one moment, a gush of 
intense tenderness for his mother. (I 
use the words handiest to me. They 
are unclassical, but they are awfully 
true: ask the first American you meet). 
His remembrance of his mother came 
on him suddenly, and seemed to flood 
his soul ; but the flood never poured 
out of his eyes. He was not of the 
crying sort. He walked out on the 
terrace perfectly dry-eyed. But there was 
a pang, a spasm, at his heart, which told 
him that he had most basely forgotten 
the pleasantest companion, the wisest 
friend, the most loving overlooker of 
defects, the most gentle, kindly, and 
honest critic, that ever man had. He 
had forgotten his mother: and here 
was Dora, advancing from among the 
flower-beds,—good honest Dora—per- 
fectly ready to take her place. 

This boy and girl were very fond of 
one another. Boys and girls do get 
very fond of one another even at that 


early age ; but we have not much to do 


with that ; we have more to do with 
older folk. So much we must say, 
however—that Dora was determined to 
spend a long day in his company, and 
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found him in this low and most pro- 
perly penitential frame of mind about 
his mother. She had expected to find 
him in a holiday mood, charmed and 
full of wonder at the glories of Silcotes, 
ready to give up the day to her, and 
wander away, sketching and romancing, 
from the highest point of the forest to 
the swampiest island on the river. He 
was prepared to do nothing of the kind, 
but told her everything, and then pro- 
posed to her to yo with him and look 
at the old cottage. She encouraged 
him in his mood, pointed out to him 
how heartlessly he had behaved, and 
consented to undertake the pilgrimage 
to the old cottage, of which he held 
the key in his hand. Did she know 
that this bright-eyed young artist-lad 
was one of the most charming com- 
panions in the world? Did she know 
that he had a shrewd tongue in his 
head, and that she was a little bit afraid 
of it? Did she rejoice at getting an 
advantage over him, and having quieted 
his tongue for one day at least ; getting 
him in his best and most sentimental 
mood? All this is quite possible, be- 
cause she was a very clever young lady 
indeed. She immediately agreed to go 
to the old cottage with him. 

A very sharp, shrewd, and keen 
young lady indeed, with a naturally 
quick intellect, with great personal 
courage and determination, all of which 
qualities had been considerably shar- 
pened by the hand-to-mouth life she had 
led in her father’s house in Lancaster 
Square,—pure, noble, good in every 
way, yet not without knowledge of evil. 
A girl brought up by a Miss Lee, 
among housemaids, is not without a 
knowledge of evil, although they may 
hate evil more deeply than if they 
were ignorant of it. 

Did you ever see a deserted cottage ? 
Samuel Reade has given usmore than one 
deserted mansion: and patheticand beau- 
tiful they are indeed. But to me (pos- 
sibly because I have been connected with 
the artizan and labouring class so inti- 
mately all my life) a deserted cottage is 
more romantic than a deserted mansion. 
The desolation of the Tilney Hall estate 


is one thing, the ruin of a small cottage 
is another. The revenues of the Tilney 
estate still are paid in by the farmers, 
and there are heirs, and the property 
will recover, and a new house will be 
built. There is hope there. But ina 
deserted cottage the element of hope is 
wanting. A new six-roomed brick one 
may be built, and it will be better for 
all parties, but the old folks are gone— 
to the workhouse. One seldom sees 
such a thing within a hundred miles of 
London, but one does sometimes. 

Again, when you see a deserted cot- 
tage you see that you have come to the 
very lowest verge of ruin. The hare is 
very near the hearthstone. 

One seldom sees such a thing on the 
most neglected estate, but these two 
young people saw one that day, and it 
was a great contrast to the well-kept 
gardens of Silcotes. The garden was a 
jungle. The roses had grown till they 
could flower no longer ; the lilies had 
spread out from their roots till they were 
a mere mass of yellow flowerless vege- 
tation ; the lavender was represented by 
a few sticks ; while the tea-shrub had 
tangled itself over the porch, until it 
had broken the frail wood, and made it 
necessary to lower your head as you put 
the key in the door. 

“It is awfully lonely here,” said 
James. “I knew every plant and 
flower ; they were like living things to 
me. And now they are all stretching 
out their arms at us, and speaking. Do 
you hear them ?” 

“‘No. What do they say?” 

“Neglect! Neglect!” 

“ Quite right, if they do,” said Dora, 
“You are getting foolish, getting too 
artistic. Open the door, and let me 
in!” 

“T am afraid,” said James. 

“Well, I am with you, and I am 
cortainly not afraid. What are you 
afraid of?” 

“Suppose, when you opened that 
door, and went into that deserted house, 
you were to see my mother standing 
waiting for us beside the cold hearth ? 
What effect would that have on you, 
Dora?” 
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“ Well, I suppose I should be fright- 
ened out of my wits. But I'll chance 
it; all the more because I know that 
nothing of the kind is at all likely to 
take place.” 

“ Do you belive in ghosts?” 

“I am sorry to say I do. It is very 
lamentable and humiliating ; but, if my 
Aunt Mary had been your aunt, you 
would do the same.” 

“T believe that we shall see my 
mother’s ghost the moment we enter 
that door,” said James. 

“‘ But she isn’t dead,” said Dora. 

“ That don’t matter,” said James. 

“ Don’t it?” said Dora. “ Well, there 
is one way out of the difficulty. Give 
me the key, and let me go in first. You 
are actually frightening me now, with 
your nonsense. Give me the key, and 
let us goin. I am ashamed of you.” 

She took the key from him, and with 
a little difficulty opened the door, and 
they passed in together. There was no 
ghost to be seen. A certain kind of 
spider, which I have never been able to 
identify, had spun great webs in every 
available part of the little kitchen—a 
sort of spider who, it strikes one, is con- 
tented with very small gains, say three 
per cent.; contented with one or two 
wandering flies in a twelvemonth ; quite 
distinct from your speculative devil- 
may-care autumnal spider, who spreads 
his net in the gooseberry bushes, and 
goes in for fifty per cent. of late blue- 
bottles—a short life, and a merry one. 
Likewise there was a toad, who cast his 
beautiful eyes up to these two beautiful 
young creatures, as if asking what they, 
in all the power of their youth and their 
beauty, meant to do with him, the care- 
ful old keeper of this neglected house. 

Dust—dull grey dust, everywhere ; on 
the floor, on the solitary dresser, the last 
of the fixtures, on the jambs of the win- 
dows, everywhere. A dull grey colour 
of dust, like’ discoloured London snow, 
settled down over everything; a grey 
dust which had toned down everything 
like wood colour everywhere, except in 
one place. Among the grey ashes of the 
long-cold hearth lay irregular pieces of 
paper, some only torn, some half burnt. 
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And Dora saw them; and she spread 
herself before the fireplace to the full 
expanse of her crinoline, and she said — 

** James, my dear, where is the little 
room in which you were sleeping when 
you were roused by the poachers? You 
remember, Our first introduction, you 
know. I should very, very much like 
to see it.” 

“ Up aloft here, and then turn to the 
right,” said James. “Come up, and 
let me show you the old place.” 

“T ama little tired,” said Dora, “and 
should like to sit still. Go up your- 
self ; I think, under the circumstances, 
that it would be better for you to go up 
alone. You may come down and fetch 
me up when you choose.” 

He had hardly got on the first stair 
when she began to turn over the half 
torn, half burnt letters which lay amidst 
the ashes. She was shrewd and keen, 
and had heard the servants talk and 
joke, both at Sileotes and at Lancaster 
Square. The first glance at these letters 
showed her that there was a mystery 
here for which she was utterly unpre- 
pared. The letters were all in one hand- 
writing—and it was not the writing she 
expected to find by any means,—they 
were in the large bold hand of her 
uncle Thomas ; and were many of them 
signed by his name. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
AND KEEPS IT TO HERSELF. 


“ Anp,” thought out poor Dora, while 
James was lumbering about overhead, 
“if he ever finds out this truth, he is a 
ruined man for life. Ill burn them 
all.” 

One must do her the credit to say 
that she was a wonderfully shrewd and 
determined girl. There was no chance 
of getting fire within half a mile. James 
was in a very sentimental mood about 
his mother; and she knew that the 
moment he noticed these old letters he 
would wish to read them. Yet she, 
without fire, was entirely determined 
that they should be burnt without being 
read, 
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He came slowly down after a little 
while, and she began at him. 

“How dreadfully close the room 
smells: like a vault.” 

“But there are no dead men here,” 
said James. ‘Your nose is too aris- 
tocratic, Dora. We are well enough used 
to this close smell.” 

“And to low fever,” replied Dora. 
“Fudge ; don’t begin the dramatic re- 
partee style of conversation just now. 
It is very pleasant, I don’t doubt, when 
you always get the best of it; which 
you, by the way, neverdo. As a vehicle 
for conveying human thoughts from one 
soul to another, I should say that the 
epigrammatic form of dialogue was 
weaker, shallower, and sillier than any 
other. If any true souls ever got en 
rapport through dramatic dialogue, they 
must have been the souls of two most 
incalculably shallow geese. I say that 
the place smells like a vault. And so 
it does. You say that there are no dead 
men here, but there are dead folks’ 
memories. Dead folks had much better 
be burnt. When I die I shall go in for 
incremation.” 

“You had better go in for it before, 
or you will find it too late. Who is 
talking nonsense now?” asked James. 

“T am; but that is no business of 
yours. The place smells of dead folks’ 
bones, and I hate the smell. I wish 
you would light your pipe, James. 
Don’t say you have not got one, because 
I know better.” 

“ T thought you did not like smoking?” 

“T like it here. Light your pipe, and 
let us have a comfortable talk. And it 
is cold. Cannot we light a fire ?” 

James, like most schoolboys in these 
days, was provided with a pipe, tobacco, 
and matches. He very soon lit his pipe, 
and began smoking. When he had 
smoked for a minute or two he said— 

“I always thought that you spoke 
the truth.” 

“So I do,” said Dora, looking sadly 
guilty. 

“As in the present instance,” said 
James. “Well, I have lit my pipe, 
which was the first thing you asked me 
to do; and, as for the second, I will do 


it for you directly. You want a little 
fire to warm you. I will make it with 
those half torn, half burnt letters of my 
mother’s which are lying among the 
ashes, and about which you have been 
trying to deceive me.” 

There was not much which was 
romantic about Dora. “The only fat 
Silcote since the Fall,” Miss Raylock 
called her once. But “the only fat 
Silcote since the Fall” did become, on 
this occasion, somewhat romantic and 
powerful. This is the spectacle of a fat 
good-natured girl, standing before a fire- 
place, and scolding a schoolboy; but 
hear what she said, with her finger 
pointed at him, as he lounged against 
the table smoking, and then judge. 

“ You are right about my having tried 
to deceive you, and my having failed. 
You are right about those letters refer- 
ring to your mother, but you shall never 
see them, and for two reasons :—first, 
because I will prevent you by sheer 
force; and, secondly, because you daren’t 
look at them. How dare you read your 
mother’s letters ?” 

The pipe was put out now; but he 
threw a box of matches on the damp 
brick floor at Dora’s feet, and went out. 

He waited for her outside in the beech 
wood, and they walked together, down 
hill, towards the river, side by side, 
silent for a time. He spoke first, for 
she was resolute in silence. 

“What was in those letters?” 

“* How should I know ?” said Dora. 

“ Did not you read them then?” 

“T am not in the habit of reading 
other people’s letters. I may be deceit- 
ful, but I never do that.” 

“Then why did you keep me from 
seeing them ?” 

“Because on every ground it was 
infinitely less your business than any one 
else’s. And, mind you, I have been 
accused of deceit to-day, and I don’t 
like it. It is not a pleasant thing, you 
know, and you shall have the truth in 
future, I promise you. But I knew the 
handwriting, and I was determined that 
you should not see it. How much do 
you like that? We were brought into 
the world, James, to disagree, and I 
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think only to love one another the 
better for our disagreements. We have 
been brought up in hard schools, James, 
and we must make the best of one 
another. Now for the river.” 

They got a boat, these two, and rowed 
together miles and miles down the 
pleasant reaches, and among the beau- 
tiful islands of the river. And Dora, 
who had thus early made it part of the 
scheme of her life to know everything 
and do everything, must, among other 
things, learn to row. And James had 
to teach her, and steer, which, on the 
whole, was very pleasant. When she 
looked out of the boat to see how her 
sculls were getting on, he would say, 
“yes in the boat now ; look at me.” 
When she, in her pains taking efforts 
bit her lower lip, he said, “ Don’t make 
faces; put your mouth straight, you 
know, and look at me ;” and she pouted 
her mouth out prettily enough, and 
looked at him. And when he said, 
“Now mind about the feathering; when 
you are at your furthest point forward, 
turn your wrists just a quarter of a 
circle, so,” she said— 

“Thank you very much. Verbal 
instructions are quite sufficient. You 
are not my uncle Arthur any more 
than I am Miss Lee. And you are not 
teaching me to play chants on the 
schoolroom piano.” 

And James said, “Oho!” and relin- 
quished the practical part of his task. 

And Dora said, “ Oho !” also. 

And James said, “ And so he teaches 
her chants on the schoolroom piano, 
does he?” 

“No, he don’t,” said Dora. 

“T thought you said he ‘does.’ That 
is seven places down for grammar, by 
jingo.” 

“*T did not,” said Dora. 

“Why! re 

“Why?” snatched up Dora, “ be- 
cause she won’t let him. He did a year 
or less ago. But she won’t have it now. 
Can you keep a secret?” 

“No; but you had better tell it to 
me, for you know you cannot keep it to 
yourself.” 
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“ Well,” said Dora, complacently, “I 
suppose I can’t. If I could I should 
certainly not have invited you to share 
it. But J believe that Miss Lee has 
turned Roman Catholic.” 

“T say, Dora,” said James, aghast ; 
“think what an awful thing you are 
saying. You have no right to bring 
such an awful accusation against any- 
body without clear proof, you know.” 

“T don’t bring any accusations. I 
only say what I think,” said Dora, 
attending carefully to her sculling, and 
hitting herself severely in the ribs every 
third time she brought her sculls out of 
water. “I say what J think: I always 
did ; and, as far as any poor silly idle 
purposeless mortal like you or me can 
predict, I always mean to. J believe 
that she has turned Roman Catholic.” 

“Why?” 

“ Well, ‘why’ is ashort sentence. I 
believe it is customary in society to 
address a lady in something more than 
a monosyllable. My answer is that we 
will change the conversation. It appears 
that the same lawyer's clerk is looking 
up her and your mother at the same 
time. I wonder what those two can 
have been doing.” 

“ Now, Beatrix !” 

“ Now, Benedict. Come, let us leave 
sharpening our silly little wits on one 
another. How are the new buildings 
at St. Mary’s getting on ?” 

“Keep your eyes in the boat. I am 
lord and master here. They are going 
on very well.” 

“ My eyes?” 

“No, the buildings. I thought you 
were going to leave sharpening your 
silly little wits on me. Aha! my lady. 
The buildings are going on very well, I 
believe. They have made a confounded 
mess about the place with their bricks 
and mortar, and have dug some holes. 
But Chaos before Cosmos, you know.” 

“Gracious !” said Dora ; “ what long 
words we are getting to use!” 

- “ Not at all,” said James ; “ they are 
quite short. Mind your rowing.” 
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CHAPTER XXvV. 
THE FINAL DEVELOPMENT OF ST. MARY’S, 


“ Look at your cowcumbers and marrows 
again, for instance,” said Mr. Betts to 
the Squire on one occasion ; “‘ you put a 
thing like a little piece of deal chip into 
the ground, and in two months your 
head gardener comes to you and tells 
you that your marrow vine has got over 
the wall into the neighbour's garden, 
and that the neighbour objects, being 
serious, on the score of temptation. I 
was thinking of my own little crib in 
Islington, then, but the truth remains 
the same, Squire. An idea is like a 
vegetable marrow. It grows and de- 
velops so uncommon quick, that before 
you can look round, like the—a railway 
scheme, for instance, that before you 
have eat half-a-dozen marrows, you find 
your serious neighbour — worshiping 
in a different circle from what convic- 
tion, and a daughter which took to 
religion late, but with all her father’s 
determination, have brought you to— 
going about with you quite savage, on 
the score of temptation. I illustrate 
this to you as a metaphor, Squire. I 
took up with this idea of St. Mary’s 


Hospital quite casual. But it has, 


grown on my hands until it has over- 
grown the neighbour's walls. Sir Hugh 
Brockliss is grumbling again.” 

“ Confound the ass!” said Silcote. 

“ Not at all,” said Betts. “Although 
by your influence I have just been 
carried in triumphantly to the office of 
treasurer, and am provided for hand- 
somely for life; and although I take 
this opportunity of giving you my most 
sincere thanks—but there’s a pair of us, 
ain’t there? you like the receiving of 
thanks as little as I like giving ’em— 
although Sir Hugh may be an ass, and, 
in regard to barts. generally, I hold 
that they are neither the one thing nor 
the other : yet still I say, don’t confound 
him. He don’t want any confounding. 
What he may have to learn from you 
I don’t know—I ain’t a gentleman: 
but you have a great deal to learn from 


him. And, what is much more import- 
ant, we want his name. In what I am 
going to do we want a good name, and 
his is a good one. Not first-class, you 
say, but still it is one which will go 
down, for want of a better, with the 
High Church Liberals ; and unless we 
get them we had better put the 
money into the Illinois Central.” 

““ What the deuce are you going to do 
with me now ?” said Silcote. 

“ Sir Hugh Brockliss,” continued Mr. 
Betts, “ has got a good and most respec- 
table name, and we must have it. 
Therefore you be civil to him: at least, 
as civil as you can manage. We must 
have one tolerably respectable name. 
I should like a bigger one than his, but 
we haven’t got it, and must do the job 
with the materials. He is all against 
the whole thing, but he is, as you so 
shrewdly said, an ass, and will believe 
the last thing that is said to him. And 
so I want you to be civil to him, 
because I intend to go into the mode- 
rately High Church business ; it is the 
paying one, Squire, and I mean to make 
this thing pay. And for that we want 
names, and his name is the only respect- 
able one we have got.” 

“ There is mine,” said the Squire ; “ is 
that no use?” 

“ Lor’ bless you,” said Betts, “‘a deal 
worse than no name atall. It’sa lucky 
thing for you, Squire, that your father 
was born before you. If you had had 
to grub about for your own fortune, you 
would be in No. 1a, Queer Street, just 
now. A name is a marketable thing in 
England, as any fool knows; but you 
have made such a mess of your name 
that I, even I, can’t discount it, and am 
obliged to discount Sir Hugh Brockliss 
instead of you.” 

“You rather maze me, Betts. What 
have I done?” 

“Done? Nothing; about the worst 
thing you could do in these steam- 
engine days ; and talked a heap of non- 
sense the while.” 

“ As a matter of curiosity, my dear 
Betts, may I ask you what you wish 
me to do?” 

“ T wish you to be civil to Sir Hugh 
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3rockliss. "We must have a name, and 
yours is no good.” 

“ T submit to you. 
to Sir Hugh Brockliss. 
directions ?” 

“ There is another bart. whose pro- 
perty, as they say, ‘ impinges’ on ours 
at St. Mary’s, who ought to be con- 
ciliated. Do you know his name ?” 


“Np,” 
+ . 


I will be civil 


Any further 


“ Then I don’t ; for the nonce.” 

“ Now, sir,” growled Silcote. 

“ Furthermore,” said Betts, “ I think 
it would be much better if you left off 
going to the Board. I do, indeed.” 

* And why, for instance ?” 

“ There are many reasons,” said Betts. 
“Tt isa long way, for instance; and 
again—— ” 

“ And, again, Sir Godfrey Mallory 
is come back, and you and Miss Ray- 
lock don’t think that it is right for me 
to run the chance of coming against 
him. What asses you people are! 
Women of course think, and always 
will, that they can set wrong things 
right by advice. That is nothing new. 
They will have power somehow, as the 
Wife of Bath knew. But look at your- 
self. Do you know what you are? 
You are a bankrupt stockbroker, a man 
whom Ihave made over again. You 
owe me everything, and five minutes 
ago you were prepared to take possession 
of me, body and bones, and order me 
about like a schoolboy. I took you up, 
because you pleased me: if you cease to 
please me, I shall put you down again. 
Have the goodness to understand that I 
am master, and you are servant. Have 
you brains enough for that ?” 

“ T didn’t mean any offence, sir.” 

“ A fox don’t mean any offence. But 
he gives it. He can’t help it. Now 
look you here. You have been alluding 
to Sir Godfrey Mallory.” 

** T never mentioned his name, sir.” 

“ How I could make you lie, if I 
took the trouble! You know you men- 
tioned him, and, while you were in your 
bantam-cock vein, you said you did not 
know his name ‘for the nonce. Now 
you mind what you are about. If you 
ever dare to go into, in any way, my 
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relations with that man, I'll smash you. 
That is plain enough, is it not ?” 

It certainly was. 

“ And I'll have no colloquing with 
that old Miss Raylock. She has never 
had anything to do in her lifetime but 
mind other folks’ business, and, whenshe 
found anything worth writing about, to 
hang up her neighbours before the public, 
for about five hundred pounds apiece. 
She is living on the proceeds of her 
wicked old iniquity now. The interest 
in me, and in her knowledge of my 
inconceivable wrongs, is enough to pay 
her butcher and baker at this day. And, 
again, I'll have no colloquing with my 
sister. She may, or may not, be a fool, 
but she saved my life, I believe, at 
the risk of her own. And I will not 
have you in communication with Kriegs- 
thurm. Iam perfectly aware that your 
connexion with him began ‘in some 
queer business about foreign bonds, but 
it must end now. I don’t know that I 
have any more hints to give you at 
present, but, when I have, you shall 
get them hot and heavy. Stay, one 
more. Old Raylock, or my sister, or 
some fool, has evidently given you 
some notion about my former domestic 
relations. Now leave these matters 
alone, will you?. You don’t know how 
to handle such matters. On one or two 
occasions I have seen you speak up like 
a man for my eldest son Algernon. I 
liked you for that. But, once for all, 
understand, that you are too coarse a 
hand to touch on any domestic relations 
of mine. Now goon. You have some 
scheme on hand. Go on.” 

“ Well, sir, that is rather difficult, 
after your late outbreak.” 

“ Difficult ! I suppose it is difficult ; 
but I never said that a beaten dog 
hunted free. You have had the travel 
taken out of you, have you? There, let 
us leave quarrelling. I have ten times 
your brains, and fifty times your deter- 
mination. And I have venison, cham- 
pagne, a most neat sort of sherry, con- 
siderable influence, and a strong per- 
sonal liking for yourself. In exchange 
for all these good things I merely ask 
you to amuse me, and to let things, 
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which a man in your position can’t in 
the least understand, alone. - Amuse 
me, therefore. What is this wonderful 
scheme of yours? Let us have it.” 

Mr. Betts unfolded it to him, and we 
will do so to the reader. 

“Oh, but he is a brimstone,” Mr. 
Betts remarked in confidence to Algy 
afterwards. “I went a ha’porth too far, 
and didn’t I catch it! All our tongues 
are unruly members, I am given to un- 
derstand. But Smith O’Brien ain’t a 
more unruly member than his. I know 
Tain’t going to run the risk of it again.” 

It will have been seen, from the above 
conversation, that Mr. Betts was now 
treasurer of St. Mary’s. -The old trea- 
surer having, as Mr. Betts expressed it, 
“dropped,” and the Silcote influence, 
since the retirement in dudgeon of Sir 
Hugh Brockliss, being supreme, Mr. 
Betts had been appointed. Sir Hugh 
described the business as a shameful 
job, which rather made Betts wince. 
Because, if Sir Hugh could not swallow 
that, if he called that a job, what on 
earth would he say when the enormous, 
gigantic, and audacious job which was 
then just being matured in the stock- 
broking brain of Mr. Betts was un- 
folded to him, as it must be in the 
course of business ? 

However, there he was, treasurer, and 
a most splendid treasurer he made. As 
the Squire himself most truly said to 
the Board, “ You could not have got 
another man in all England so good for 
the same money.” He wasa most excel- 
lent man of business. 

But he was more. If he was one 
thing more than another, he was a 
speculator. His splendid knowledge of 
finance had prevented him making more 
than one false step in his life. And for 
years after his bankruptcy he was a 
shipwrecked, poor man; a man who felt 
mean ; and again still meaner whenever 
any of his feeble little schemes went 
wrong, as they did, for want of money. 
But the moment he found himself in a 
high position again, the moment he had 
the handling of considerable sums of 
money, the old passion revived. 

The man had poetry in him some- 
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where, and it found vent in the only 
way it could. The man’s education 
will always be used to bring out the 
poetry which may happen to be in him. 
Look at Quentin Matsys. Betts had had 
but one education, the education of 
money. The poetry in the man, the 
creative power, was forced to express 
itself in money. To make three or four 
sovereigns out of one—to make a for- 
tune—was his kind of poetry. He didn’t 
want the money. He did not want the 
money's worth. He only wanted to 
use what seemed.to him a creative 
faculty, and make it. Look round and 
see if I am not right. Are the money- 
makers money-spenders? And are they 
ever contented till they are in their 
coffins, any more than a poet is con- 
tented with verse-making until his hand 
is too feeble to hold the pen? 

His idea was this :—The revenues of 
St. Mary’s were little inferior to those 
of Eton. The demand for good schools 
was just setting in. Why should he not 
make St. Mary’s the greatest school in 
England. He determined that he would 
try. 

All this was perfectly fair. Betts was 
only a specimen of one kind of British 
merchant, the kind who can’t have the 
handling of money without trying to 
“turn it over.” He now, after many 
years, found the beloved cash passing 
through his fingers once more. The old 
stockjobbing instinct, the poetry of the 
man, developed again suddenly. He 
did not care for money’s worth. His 
salary was good ; and out of it he as- 
sisted Algernon to pay part of his 
lawyer's bills (Algernon having been 
prosecuted by his churchwardens for 
lighting seven candles on his commu- 
nion-table before dark. Algy said it 
was dark, and the churchwardens’ people 
said it wasn’t; and “it went against ” 
Algy). Betts did not in the least care 
about his own money, but he most par- 
ticularly liked handling that of other 
people. He knocked up a splendid 
scheme for making St. Mary’s greater 
than Eton, and it was to a certain ex- 
tent successful. 

There was no difficulty with the 
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Board about it. 
was high. The more intelligent members 
of the board knew perfectly well that 
Betts had done well for the charity ir 
helping to get it moved into the country, 
and also that his was the greatest arith- 
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metical head among them. He was 
their Napoleon, and had earned the 
right to be entrusted with armies. And 
this man would give them prestige, by 
getting up a bigger thing, in which 
their names should have the old pre- 
dominance. There was no difficulty with 
the Board at all,so far. Sir Hugh 
Brockliss himself, so far as this part of 
the business was concerned, behaved 
himself like a courteous and highbred 
lamb, with a great power of bowing. 
“ The spread of a sound education was 
one of the things nearest to his heart. 
He had never been thrown against com- 
mercial complications himself; but he 
had no doubt that perfectly blameless 
people were sometimes seriously affected 
by them. His general rule in life had 
been to hold out the hand of fellowship 
to any member of the community pointed 
at by the finger of scorn. Whether it 
was advisable that any member of a 
Board should use his undoubted influ- 
ence to get a member of his own family, 
or, to speak more correctly, his son’s 
father-in-law, appointed to a post of 
trust in which”—and then he mazed 
himself in a labyrinth of grammar, and 
broke his shins among involved sen- 
tences, leaving the Board with the im- 
pression that he was a good-natured old 
ass. As indeed he was. The Board 
determined to build on to the school, 
and to make it, if possible, the greatest 
school in England. 

But this was not the job which 
Betts had in his head. Silcotes accepted 
all this with perfect complacency, 
when he had once scolded Betts into 
submission. Betts had dreaded Sir 
Hugh Brockliss as the great enemy. 
But, after he had got the last taste of 
the Squire’s tongue, had seen that the 
devil in Silcote was not always dumb, 
he began to see that Silcote himself 
might turn against the job: for one 
reason if no other—that Algernon was 
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involved in it. But he was an obstinate 
man, of the same breed of man who 
waited at Waterloo till the Prussians 
came up. He wanted the thing done, 
and he did it in his own way—defiant 
and obstinate. 

“You agree with all we have said. 
Now the question arises about the head 
master. We must have a first-class 
man for head master; we must, to make 
it pay you know ; a first-class man. A 
Hertford scholar, you know, but a man 
of mark :—a man whose name in an 
advertisement before leader will be like 
the unfolding of a banner. Now you'll 
have to pay sucha man as this. Through 
the nose.” 

“ T suppose we must,” said Silcote. 

“ T suppose you must also. But then 
I have calculated every halfpenny, and 
we haven’t got the money to pay him.” 

“T ain’t going to find the money, if 
you mean that,” said Silcote. 

** T don’t mean anything of the kind,” 
said Betts. ‘ Taisez, Taisez. I have 
been in a general way knocking round 
and asking questions.” 

“ Ts Kriegsthurm your man?” 

“ No, Kriegsthurm ain’t. But I find, 
going into details, that the man we 
want as head master can’t be got under 
twelve hundred a year. Not the man 
we want can’t. And we must pension 
the present old man who calls himself 
head master, with five hundred a year. 
And I can’t find the money.” 

* Then you must drop the scheme till 
you can,” said the Squire. 

“ Why, no,” said Betts. “I knowa 
man, up to every requirement, who 
could do it for seven hundred and fifty.” 

“ Snap him up then.” 

“T have. Do you care to know his 
name? It is Arthur Silcote.” 

“Do you mean that Arthur has lent 
himself to this job?” 

“Yes, Ido. And this ain’t half of 
it. As for Arthur, he wants rest, and 
he will get it here.” 

“ Will he?” said Silcote. 

“T told you you had not heard half 
of the business. You must have ever 
so many more masters. Now I know of 
one who would suit exactly. Not a 
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first-class man, but a good man enough, 
and accustomed to tuition.” 

“My dear friend, let me have his 
name, without any more beating about 
the bush. Do go straight at it.” 

“ Algernon Silcote, my son-in-law.” 

The Squire stood mute. 

“You are a bold man, Betts: but 
this is too bold. The Brockliss party 
won't stand it, man. The world won't 
stand it. I, the chairman of the board, 
get my son’s father-in-law appointed as 
treasurer—as treasurer—and immediately 
appoint one of my sons head master, and 
another second master! It won’t do; I 
cannot consent. We shall have the 
Times down on us. I admire your 
audacity, but it won’t do.” 

“ Arthur is going to send in his testi- 
monials, and you must give it him. No 
man within miles of him will apply at 
such a salary. You can’t oppose him. 
And, if you stand in your eldest son’s 
light, it will be attributed to wrong 
metives. He is going to send in his 
tes imonials, and, if you give the weight 
of your name against your own son, 
werse things may be said of you than if 

uu jobbed him into fifty places. There 
are those who think him an ill-used 
man already. But, if you change your 
passive neglect into open and active 
hostility, and stand between him and 
his poor children’s bread, you will have 
worse things said of you than anything 
the 7'imes will over the mere matter of 
a small job like this. And, lor! it is 
nothing !” 

“Not to you, perhaps,” said the 
Squire, laughing, “ but I am not so used 
to this sort of thing. I suppose it will 
look a little less disgraceful and prepos- 
terous when I get a little more used to 
it. But about Mr. Silcote. What has 
he been doing? I thought his church 
was full.” 

“ That is just where it is, Squire, He 
can’t do without me. I must have him 
under my own eye ; I can’t trust him 
out of my sight. Nosooner did I begin 
tostay here, no sooner was my back turned, 
than he goes to Oxford, and stays with 
his old friends. I’ve seen him tending 
to it for along time. He began Lowish 
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enough Church, you know, but all the 
old college friends he really ever cared 
for were High Church, and he has come 
round to ’em at last. J warned him of 
it. I spoke seriously to him. I pointed 
out to him the danger and error of such 
a course ; that it led to the still more 
degrading superstitions of Rome ; that 
his church was not adapted for it, being 
what you may call of an orthodox style 
of architecture ; that his congregation 
hated M. B. like poison; and that the 
thing had never been made to pay com- 
mercially. But I couldn’t make him 
see it .Not being a religious man your- 
self, Squire, I hope I give no offence 
in saying that it is very difficult to make 
really religious men see things in a com- 
mercial point of view.” 

“Oh, you couldn’t, eh?” said the 
Squire, shaking his great chest with in- 
ternal laughter at the mental spectacle 
of Betts trying to argue Algernon out of 
his religious convictions on commercial 
grounds, “So he wouldn’t listen to 
you, eh?” 

“Not a bit of it,” said Betts. “I 
knew he would make a mess of it if 
I didn’t stay by him. I saw he was 
getting bent on it; and consequently 
I knew he'd do it sooner or later ; for 
his name is Sileote you know,—that’s 
about what his name is. Ard the last 
words I said to him were: ‘If you find 
that your mind leads you to it,’ I said, 
‘I suppose you must do it. But,’ I 
said, ‘let ’em down easy. Preach up to 
it cautious, I said. ‘If it’s the right 
thing,’ I said, ‘go in for it; though as 
a last word it hasn’t took in the north 
part of London, and is against my own 
principles ; but, whether it’s right or 
wrong, there is no harm in making it 
pay in a commercial point of view. Lor 
bless you!’ I said, ‘I have made many 
things pay in my time, and, if you give 
me time, I may make this ; though no 
one has yet. Now I am going to your 
father’ (meaning you), ‘and, if you are 
determined, begin preaching up to it 
cautious.’” 

“T hope he followed your advice,” 
said the Squire, laughing more kindly 
than he had done for thirty years. 
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“My advice!” said Betts, utterly 
unconscious of the amusement he was 
causing. “Isn't he a Sileote? He 
preached in his surplice the first Sun- 
day I was away. Ah! I'm telling you 
the bare truth: he turns the chairs 
towards the altar, and he calls that 
letting ’em down easy. What on earth 
are you langhing at? I don’t see any- 
thing to Jangh at.” 

“[ won’t laugh any more if I can 
help it ; but, dear Betts, has his course 
been successful? Won't he let his pews 
better in consequence of this ceremo- 
nialism ?” 

“TI tell you that that sort of thing 
don’t suit our Islington folks all of a 
sudden. They want letting down easy, 
and he kas gone and let ’em down 
by the run. And he has emptied his 
church. And he must have this master’s 
place ; and, if you get out of it with 
that, without my coming on you for 
a couple of hundred pounds to pay his 
tradesmen and his doctor, you may think 
yourself lucky.” 

“But he is a Puseyite, Betts,” said 
Silcote, as soon as he had smothered his 
internal laughter; “and, according to 
your own confession, Puseyism don’t 
pay; and our own apology to human 
decency, for the outrageous job in which 
we are both concerned, will be to make 
it pay. ‘This Algernon Silcote is a 
marked Puseyite; they have left his 
church, and the boys have cast squibs 
and crackers into his area. We shall 
ruin the whole thing if we take a man 
half way to Rome into the business.” 

* And how will you get out of that, 
I wonder?” thought the Squire as he 
stood behind Betts, with a more geniai 
light in his eyes than any one could 
remember to have seen before. “ This 
is fun, and seems to rattle one’s heart 
about pleasantly. How will you, you 
kindly old rogue, make this thing fit ?” 

The kindly old rogue was blessed in 
resource ; he had only to bite his finger 
in silence for less than one minute, 
when he found himself able to wade 
towards his idea through a vague skir- 
mishing army of commonplaces. 

“ Why, there’s various ways of looking 
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at things, Squire ; what’s treason in one 
place is patriotism in another. In a 
similar way what is orthodoxy in a 
cathedral is Puseyism in a church, 
Architecture has a deal to do with it ; 
and we are going in for the highest 
style of architecture procurable for 
money. Close imitation of the old 
buildings. Real medieval, none of your 
renaissance, tag-rag, and bobbery. Lor 
bless you, his surplice won’t be noticed 
in our chapel! Why we chant the 
Psalms now, and Algernon will go in 
for everything short of incense, and we 
are safe with him, you know. And 
there is a further consideration for your 
not opposing Algernon’s nomination as 
master.” 

* And what is that?” asked Silcote. 

“This,” said Betts, suddenly and 
furiously, in a way which strangely 
startled the Squire ; “just because, if 
this man Algernon Silcote is kicked out 
in the cold to starve with his children, 
by lll pitch the whole thing to the 
devil, and you after him. If he has to 
beg, by I'll beg alongside of him. 
If he has to go to the workhouse, I'll go 
to the workhouse with him; if he has 
to stand in the dock, I'll stand along- 
side of him. He will never take a penny 
from me. And he see it out with me 
through thick and thin; through a 
bitterer time than you've ever seen. 
Come! And by I'll see it out 
with him to the end and finish of it 
all. If I don’t, may % 

“ Hush, my friend, hush!” said Sil- 
cote, laying his hand very gently on 
Mr. Betts’s shoulder. “ Don’t scold and 
swear. You have scolded yourself into 
tears during a business conversation. 
How very unbusinesslike! Be quiet; I 
will do everything you wish for this 
gentleman. He was my late wife’s son, 
you know. Now that I see what you 
are, 1 will tell it all to you some day. 
Not now. Let one man make a fool of 
him ata time. Now have you got any 
other officers in your eye, you audacious 
Won't you appoint me 
shoeblack, and request Sir Hugh Brock- 
liss to undertake the office of scavenger?” 

Betts laughed. “ Well, now it’s over, 
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we may as well have a little talk to get 
it all out of our heads. Officers? Ah, 
we want a new matron, and had better 
see to it at the next Board. Old Mrs. 
Jones is past her work. She will be 
swallowing her spectacles soon. I’ve 
had to advertise without waiting for the 
Board. You will pension her, of course!” 

* OF course.” 

“ And Berry? He ought to be pen- 
sioned, you know.” 

“ He'll last. How about the matron?” 

“ One application, which seems likely. 
Splendid certificates, but belongs to a 
sisterhood.” 

“That won’t do. We can’t have a 


Roman Catholic woman with a wimple 


about the place.” 

“She wears no dress, and, I believe, 
takes no vows, and she is a Protestant. 
She is evidently a tip-top person. Ifyou 
don'tobject, she ought to be snapped up.” 


A DEAD 


Cross her hands upon her breast! 

They were never raised in prayer 
While she lived, but in her rest 

Let them be as saints’ hands are : 
Poor hard hands, all labour-seamed !— 
For she worked while others dreamed. 
Slender lips, pale buds that never 

Felt love’s holy morning dew, 
Making them with gladness quiver— 

Poor dead child! she never knew 
How our lovers joyaunce keep : 
In the stubble must she reap. 
Prematurely sere and old, 

Thinking but of “ market price ;’ 
Slight of spirit, very cold, 

With no glory in her eyes 
When the sunlight flashed above her ; 

Vishing weary daytime over. 


, 


As Ixion, to the wheel 

Bound of ceaseless round of labour : 
Dulled with work unchangeable, 

So that laughter of a neighbour 
Jarred, like sudden tempest sent 
O'er a silent instrument. 


“ Is she used to this kind of thing?” 

“She has been used to everything 
pretty nigh, from her testimonials. She 
was in the Crimea to begin with. The 
doctors at the Small-pox Hospital at 
Manchester wrote and asked for her, but 
the lady superintendent writes to me to 
say that she has set her heart on this. 
You had best have her.” 

“She will be better than a Gamp, I 
suppose. I see no difficulty. Large 
salary 7” 

“ Lor’ bless you, her sort don’t take 
money. She must be decently found, 
but she musn’t be offered money. That 
was expressly mentioned.” 

“We will have her in, my Betts. 
What is her name ?” 

‘Mrs. Morgan. They call her Sister 
Mary, but she is to be called Mrs, 
Morgan if she comes to us.” 

To be continued. 


WORKER. 


Conscious but that breath was hers : 
Too dull for the questioning, 
Pallid doubts, and wild demurs, 
If a blessed or curséd thing ! 
For her stagnant soul, without 
True believing, knew no doubt ! 
Cross her hands, and leave her so ; 
Make no restless speculations : 
Christ who died alone may know, 
And the angel of His patience: 
Patience teaching, taught perhaps 
More, so thought no doubting shapes, 
In imperfect sight that sees, 
Ere the holy salve’s anointing, 
Men all indistinct from trees, 
Scornful fingers some were pointing 
At this cne, who spent her youth 
Without living—awful truth. 
Let us miss or wealth or fame, 
But, oh Saviour, let us go, 
For the sake of Thy great name, 
Where Siloé’s waters flow. 
Infinite, we ask not might, 
Ouly cry to Thee for light! 
Huity H. Hickey. 
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THE POOR LAW 


AND CHARITY. 


BY THE REV. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES. 


Tue question, By what methods may 
destitution or extreme indigency be 
most safely and effectually relieved !—is 
one which in all countries will demand 
from time to time to be reconsidered. 
No civilized country can allow its desti- 
tute inhabitants to starve. No Chris- 
tian community can disclaim the special 
obligation which rests on Christians to 
care for the needy and the afilicted. 
But experience has shown that for the 
effectual relief of the poor something 
more is wanted than simply to feed the 
hungry and to clothe the naked, whether 
with our own money or with any one 
élse’s. It has been proved to be possible 
to create and inflame pauperism by the 
very attempt to relieve it. Mere libe- 
rality, without self-restraint and wisdom, 
may nourish idleness, sycophancy, and 
imposture ; may give occasion to endless 
grudging and discontent ; may, in a word, 
utterly demoralize a population. And 
the wisdom which is needed to watch 
over tine exercise of liberality must have 
a careful regard to the particular con- 
ditions and exigencies of the time. The 
relief of distress, therefore, we must be 
content to find a standing social problem, 
demanding to be solved over and over 
again. If the difficulties of the question 
drop out of sight for a while, they are 
apt to overtake us with the arrears of 
our neglect. It is one of the studies we 
can never complete, how we may relieve 
the poor so as to do them the most good 
and the least harm. 

At this moment public attention is 
fixed in an unusual degree upon the 
relief of the poor in the metropolis. 
Great blots have been discovered in two 
departments of our workhouse system,— 
in the treatment of vagrants and in the 
condition of the workhouse intirmaries. 
We are looking to see what plans of re- 
fourm may issue from the office of the 


must have its own task. 


Poor-law Board. There is a very 
general feeling that something ought to 
be done by the Government. At the 
same time there have been many mani- 
festations of a growing conviction that 
the richer members of society ought to 
do more, voluntarily and personally, to 
lighten the burdens of their poverty- 
stricken neighbours. Gentlemen and 
ladies have made it their business to 
journey from the West-end into the 
dreary tracts from which luxury and 
leisure have long fled, to offer sympathy 
and aid to the suffering. And probably 
not one of those who have actually tried 
the work of relief on a general scale 
but has been perplexed and pained by 
the difficulties besetting the task. The 
clergy are continually confessing to one 
another the disappointments they ex- 
perience, and the misgivings which haunt 
them, as almoners. Relief is given, for 
the most part, and felt to be given, in 
an irregular and hap-hazard kind of 
way. Yet, when thought and watch- 
fulness and concerted action have been 
brought to bear upon the distribution 
of relief,—as for example in Lancashire 
during the cotton famine, or in London 
during the recent visitation of cholera, 
—the resulting advantages have been so 
great and so manifest that it has often 
been asked whether these benefits could 
not in any way be made permanent. 

I desire in this paper to raise the 
question, What may be wisely attempted 
in the relief of distress by the Poor-law 
and by voluntary benevolence respec- 
tively? Neither agency, it may here be 
taken for granted, can in this country 
supersede the other. In that case each 
I do not in- 
deed assume that the two agencies may 
not be blended to some extent, as well 
as work side by side. But there must 
be some ends at which it is proper for a 
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legal system to aim, others which are 
better fitted for voluntary charity ; and 
the inquiry, what these are, may lead 
us to conclusions as to the kind of im- 
provement we should seek to introduce 
into the practice both of our Poor-law 
and of our almsgiving. 

On the whole, I cannot but share for 
my own part the convictions of those 
who believe that Poor-law relief ought 
to be kept at a rigidly uniform mzni- 
mum. But this belief is contrary to the 
general persuasion of philanthropists, 
and it is one, indeed, against which the 
feelings of every humane person must 
continually revolt. Who that sees any- 
thing of workhouse administration is 
not tempted to wish every day that the 
wards might be made a little more com- 
fortable, the dietary a little more appe- 
tising, and, above all, that the out-door 
relief might be dispensed more easily 
and more amply? Who can help de- 
siring that the respectable poor who 
have fallen into misfortune should be 
treated more indulgently, or less sternly, 
than those who make themselves des- 
titute through idleness and profligacy ? 
It is most natural, therefore, that many 
benevolent persons should seek for 
changes in our workhouse administra- 
tion answering to such desires. The 
idea of our Poor-law system as an 
arrangement which should secure com- 
fortable asylums and appropriate pro- 
vision for the poor in sickness and old 
age, is one which it may well seem 
strange to repudiate, and which is cer- 
tainly far from being realized at present. 
Ought we not then to strive that our 
accommodation for the aged may be 
made as good as that in average alms- 
houses, that our schools may be put on 
a level with charitable orphanages, and 
that our sick wards may be like those 
of our best hospitals? There is cer- 
tainly nothing extravagant in such aims, 
and, if we decline to adopt them, we 
ought to be able to show good reasons 
for our refusal. There are strong reasons, 
I think, why we should dissociate these 
aims and endeavours from our Poor- 
law system. 

It is a very common belief that the 
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one great objection to a more liberal 
administration of the Poor-law is the 
additional cost it would entail. The 
cost would undoubtedly have to be con- 
sidered ; but I readily admit that, for 
any great improvements demanded by 
humanity, we ought to be willing, as we 
are certainly able, to find the money. 
Ratepayers dislike paying rates, and they 
have a right to insist that they shall not 
be made to contribute to any wasteful 
expenditure. But our rates are not 
really very heavy, even in the poorer 
parts of London. To complain of the 
rates, especially when they are rising, is 
one of the functions of patriotism, and 
the difference between the rates at the 
West-end and the East-end has an ugly 
look. But I believe that, for thoroughly 
defensible purposes, rates would bear to 
be very considerably increased. The 
real objections to the policy just indi- 
cated appear to me to consist in certain 
necessary characteristics of our public 
relief system. The following considera- 
tions are reasons against hoping to find 
in this system a satisfactory provision 
for the respectable poor. In other 
words, they are reasons why all decent 
poor people should shrink from the 
workhouse. 

1. Poor-law relief must open its 
doors to the very dregs of the population. 
Pauperism is not necessarily a crime ; 
but paupers are sure to consist in no 
trifling proportion of the worthless and 
vicious, if not of actual criminals. 
Crime, even when energetic, is not always 
prosperous, whilst dissolute vice gene- 
rally leads to poverty and sickness. The 
“‘ paupers” of any parish or union may 
not be in fact so degraded as this & priori 
consideration would lead us to expect ; 
but it is certain that the destitute and 
miserable class will always include many 
who by their own grievous faults have 
brought themselves to distress, and some 
who have been the vilest of mankind. 

2. Poor-law relief may be claimed 
as a matter of right. The poor are per- 
fectly aware of this; the Poor-law 
Board and other monitors are con- 
tinually impressing it upon Guardians 
and officials who show symptoms of 
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forgetting it. The idle, the improvident, 
the reckless, know what they have to 
look to as their last resource. They 
are in no danger of dropping into any 
condition more miserable than that 
which is guaranteed to them by the 
English legislature. Do what they will, 
live or spend as they may, there is always 
the house as a last refuge. They need 
ask no favour, and show no gratitude ; 
all that they have to do is to force 
themselves with determination upon the 
officials and the Board. 

3. Relief being thus guaranteed as 
a matter of right to all who are miserable 
enough to claim it, a perpetual siege is 
kept up by those who are not above 
parading and feigning misery against the 
resolution and watchfulness of the offi- 
cial relief-givers. The administration of 
public relief is subject to a pressure 
which never relaxes. Importunity and 
fraud are incessantly at work to win 
some paltry prize. , One of the notorious 
difficulties of Poor-law management in 
London and other large towns is the 
extremely low and savage kind of life 
which prevails amongst the Irish immi- 
grants. Many of these poor creatures 
can exist, and even live with some cheer- 
fulness, in a condition to which it seems 
impossible to refuse aid. In the great 
poor districts of London, Boards of 
Guardians and their servants are neces- 
sarily in a constant attitude of defence 
against the appeals and the artifices of 
the uncivilized class. This attitude in- 
evitably affects the behaviour of the 
officials, making them at the best pri- 
marily repellent towards all applicants. 
To judge from my own experience as 
a Guardian, it is the fear of the con- 
sequences of giving way at any point to 
the unceasing pressure of idleness and 
imposture which, far more than the fear 
of expending money, makes the Guardians 
seem hard and harsh. 

4. It is impossible to adopt the ex- 
pedient which all would desire if pos- 


sible to introduce, of treating applicants 


according to their character. You cannot 
safely attempt a moral classification. 
Workhouse reformers have strenuously 
urged classification as a remedy for some 
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of the evils of the workhouse system. 
There are, no doubt, great advantages in 
classifying according to age and sex and 
some other external conditions. You 
may separate all the men from all the 
women. You may prevent the women 
from going amongst the children. You 
may carefully distinguish between the 
able-bodied and the invalid. But you 
cannot part the good from the bad, the 
sheep from the goats. There are no 
hands in which you can safely place the 
power to do this. To exempt the re- 
spectable from the companionship of the 
depraved, and to give them other indul- 
gences, would open the door to endless 
favouritism, and would beget the most 
irrepressible discontent. ‘This is a sad 
drawback to every department of our 
workhouse system. Take the schools, 
now generally separated from the work- 
houses, and removed into the country. 
Everything is done which money can 
command or experienced wisdom can 
suggest, to make them really good and 
wholesome schools, and with very en- 
couraging success. But any day a work- 
house school is liable to receive, as its 
batch of new comers, half a dozen 
children up to the age of twelve or more 
years, who may be steeped in all the 
premature wickedness of low London 
life. The master may have reason to 
fear that his flock is going to be miserably 
infected, but he cannot request the 
parents or Guardians to send these 
mauvais sujets to private tutors. It is 
for the waifs and strays of our juvenile 
population that workhouse schools 
exist. And so it is with each class. 
The people of the best character are 
always exposed to the profane and vile 
language, to the lies, to the quarrelsome 
and slanderous tendencies, of the most 
degraded. Decent old women, who are 
not made to come into the house, must 
be hustled at the door or at the pay-bar 
by those with whom they feel it a dis- 
grace to be associated. And this is 
apparently an inevitable condition of 
the system. 

5. Discipline may no doubt do a 
great deal to make life endurable in 
such circumstances. But at what a cost 
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is this done! Those who enter the region 
of dreary unbending uniformity situ- 
ated within our workhouse walls may 
not quite leave all hope behind; but 
they unquestionably leave all personal 
freedom at the gate. With the impor- 
tant exception that they may at any time 
‘take their discharge,” the inmates of 
our workhouses are slaves, with a slavery 
only exceeded by that of the prison. 
Apart from the regulations by which 
every hour of their life is inexorably 
governed, think of the single fact that 
paupers are incapable of owning the 
very smallest piece of private property. 
An inmate, when he has passed the door, 
ceases to own the poor clothes he stands 
up in. They are taken from him, and 
he puts on a uniform which is the pro- 
perty of the house. If he is allowed to 
leave the house for an hour, his pockets 
are searched when he returns. He must 
open any letters he receives in the pre- 
sence of an official, lest he should receive 
postage-stamps or other gifts in an en- 
velope. In the eye of the law he cannot 
call even his Bible or his Prayer-book 
his own. No doubt the severity of this 
rule is mitigated to some extent in prac- 
tice. But from time to time the relaxa- 
tions which creep in are found to lead to 
mischief, and the law is again enforced. 
At the best, the inmates are made to 
remember that that is the law under 
which they live, and that they owe all 
mitigation of it to an irregular and pre- 
carious indulgence. 

I confess that this last consideration 
seems to me sufficient of itself to stamp 
workhouse life as a form of existence 
which we ought to try to limit rather 
than to extend. And I never heard of 
any agitation for the purpose of abolish- 
ing this slavery. There used to be pro- 
tests made, I remember, against the 
separation of husband and wife, of pa- 
rents and children. But these protests, 
so far as I know, have died out; and 
philanthropists have of late accepted 
the leading features of our workhouse 
system as inevitable. I know of no 
prevalent feeling at this time with 
regard to our Poor-law system, except 
a desire that it should be administered 
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with more even humanity, that the in- 
door accommodation should be increased 
and improved, and that out-door relief 
in the poorer districts should be given 
more freely. Up toa certain point no 
one can help sharing this desire ; but, 
if I am right, the considerations I have 
adduced would lead to the conclusion 
that all workhouse improvement, so far 
as it makes the Poor-law system less 
repellent, would tend to draw our poor 
into a kind of life from which they 
ought to shrink with disgust, and, if it 
dilutes, would also extend, a grievous 
social malady. 

Some will contend that, even if we 
cannot alter the existing conditions of 
pauperism, we ought to help the poor 
to overcome their prejudice against them 
by insisting that there is no disgrace in 
applying to the “house,” and by seek- 
ing to form a corresponding public 
opinion. <A clergyman recently told me 
that he is accustomed to impress upon 
his people that labourers have the same 
right to be supported by the public 
when they can no longer earn their own 
living that any pensioner has to draw 
his pension. Now, putting aside the 
question of right, it seems to me to be 
plainly undesirable thus to smooth the 
way to pauperism, for two reasons ; 
because, as I have argued, the condition 
of pauperism is in itself a degrading one, 
and because the expectation of being 
supported by the public instead of de- 
pending upon a man’s own earnings and 
upon his nearest relations is injurious to 
any class of society. Pauperism is an 
ugly word ; but the name is not a bit 
uglier than the thing. And to become 
insensible to the shame of it implies a 
loss of self-respect, a growth of the ser- 
vile temper, from which we ought to 
pray that our labouring classes may be 
delivered. But of course I feel that 
those who have to speak to the dis- 
tressed poor on this subject are in a 
position of great difficulty. It would 
be monstrous to wound the feelings and 
trample on the self-respect of those who 
are compelled to seek relief at the work- 
house by treating this act as a disgrace. 
T hold as strongly as any one that rough 
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and discourteous behaviour towards ap- 
plicants on the part of workhouse offi- 
cials ought to be resented and checked. 
But I think there should always be a 
tacit understanding that proper pride 
would keep even the poorest, if possi- 
ble, from coming upon the parish. And 
it should be steadily represented as a 
discredit to children to allow their pa- 
rents, in old age, to claim a maintenance 
out of the rates. 

One word, by the way, upon the duty 
of children to support their parents. 
One of the worst effects of easy public 
relief is, that it certainly saps the sense 
of this obligation. It is very commonly 
forgotten that the aged poor, when they 
have children, are a natural charge upon 
them. The law of Elizabeth, followed 
by our Poor-law Amendment Act, 
makes children as responsible for their 
parents as parents for their children. 
It is difficult to enforce the law, except 
in the extreme cases in which the chil- 
dren are obviously well off. But opinion 
ought surely to testify to the very utmost 
that it is the business of children to 
‘** succour” father and mother, and that 
by casting off an aged parent upon public 
support they bring real dishonour upon 
themselves. 

The reasons I have given would deter 
us from looking to the administration 
of the Poor-law, purified and enlarged 
and softened, as the complete provision 
for the distressed. Now, supposing the 
Poor-law to be administered with such 
rigour and uniformity, according to the 
principle which I have advocated, as to 
wear something of its present aspect of 
a penal system, a good deal of the 
poverty which would knock at the 
workhouse doors would rightly be left 
to such relief as it could extort there, 
or to such other alternatives as it might 
find less disagreeable. But the distress 
which is not immediately associated 
with vice and idleness,—being caused, for 
example, by illness or by isolation in old 
age,—might be relieved to an indefinite 
extent by voluntary charity. 
be better, I conceive, that voluntary 
charity should thus be an organized 
complement to the Poor-law, than that 
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it should be interfused and amalgamated 
with it. 

A large amount of money is now 
expended by societies and by individuals 
in relieving distress in the metropolis. 
But, on the whole, the operation of this 
mode of relief is irregular to the last 
degree. If the task of relieving distress 
is to be divided between the Poor-law 
and almsgiving, there is as much need 
that our almsgiving should be organized 
as that the abuses of our workhouses 
should be removed. Assuming this 
division to be attempted, our workhouse 
system needs to be cleansed and care- 
fully administered, and then we may 
hope to see it gradually contracted: our 
voluntary charity needs to be organized, 
and then it may be extended very far 
beyond its present limits. We should 
thus have a double instrument at our 
command, and, in seeking to make either 
part perfect, should deal with it as the 
complement of the other. 

1. Upon any theory, there will be 
great differences of opinion as to what 
improvements ought to be introduced 
into our workhouse system. To many, 
the regulations sanctioned by the Poor- 
law Board have seemed, and will seem, 
excessively harsh and un-Christian. 
But there can be no diversity of opinion 
as to the fact that neglect and inhu- 
manity which violate the rule supposed 
to be in force are shocking scandals, 
which we are bound to find some 
effectual means of preventing. So far 
as the representations of Mr, Ernest 
Hart and his colleagues are directed 
against conditions which the Poor-law 
Board or any Board of Guardians have 
deliberately approved, we may venture 
to hold that they ought to be fairly 
canvassed and regarded from other points 
of view as well as those of philanthropy 
and medical science. But these gentle- 
men have unearthed abuses and cruelties 
which are simply unequivocal horrors, 
and the only question is, how they have 
come about, and what securities we can 
find against their recurrence. 

The country is under deep obligations 
to the Lancet Commissioners, and those 
who have aided them in the Association 
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for Improving the Treatment of the Sick 
Poor, for the labour, the enterprise, and 
the tenacity of purpose, with which they 
have set themselves to the accomplish- 
ment of their generous task. And on the 
principle that “aucun grand problime 
“ne saurait étre assez posé sans une 
“* solution quelconque,” the scheme they 
have proposed, even if not accepted, 
may yet be welcomed. But I cannot 
persuade myself that this scheme— 
namely, to establish six great hospitals 
to be supported separately by a uniform 
metropolitan rate—will commend itself 
t> those who are charged with the general 
administration of the Poor-law. It 
would obviously be extremely incon- 
venient to cut this administration into 
two parts, making each part chargeable 
to a different rate. The difficulty of 
distinguishing between the sick who 
should go to the hospitals and the sick 
who should remain in the workhouse 
infirmaries would become a troublesome 
one when complicated with a different 
chargeability and a right of admission. 
And philanthropists would by no means 
be agreed in regarding those who are 
treated for acute sickness in our infir- 
maries as the class which exceptionally 
calls for a freer expenditure. A society 
of ladies who interested themselves in 
workhouses found their sympathy chiefly 
excited by the chronically and incurably 
infirm, and appealed for exceptional in- 
dulgence towards that class. A clergy- 
man, who, under the title of “ An East- 
end Incumbent,” has agitated long and 
earnestly for an equalization of the 
poor-rate, and who, as the chaplain of 
St. George’s-in-the-East Workhouse, is 
familiar with the interior of an infirmary 
in a poor district, has selected the 
scanty allowance of outdoor relief as the 
evil which should chiefly be remedied 
by the adoption of a uniform rate. Then 
there are the poor who lie sick at home. 
If these were visited by a Commission. a 
more painful report would be made, I 
think, than that of the Zancet Commis- 
sioners. I noticed the following sen- 
tence lately in the Spectator newspaper, 
referring to the condition of this class : 
“ Not one of the houses of the poor is 
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* fit to have an invalid as an inmate, 
“unless the object be to hasten the 
“death of the patient and poison his 
“ relatives.” Even in the worst exist- 
ing infirmaries, it might be inferred, 
the sick poor will not be worse oft 
than in their own houses. And this 
may account for the fact which must 
have perplexed many clergymen, that 
the poor have not been much in the 
habit of complaining of the infirmaries. 
No single complaint of infirmary 
treatment remains in my own memory, 
and I find that other clergymen have 
had the same experience. It has been 
said that the poor have been afraid to 
complain. But this is a mistake. I 
have myself listened, I believe, to thou- 
sands of complaints, the great majority 
of them having been aimed at re- 
lieving-officers and inspectors for with- 
holding out-door relief. It is certain 
that the poor have not in general asso- 
ciated the idea of cruelty with the 
workhouse infirmary. If by raising 
the treatment of the sick we are to 
draw the vast number who now endure 
their illnesses at home into the new 
hospitals, the present statistics will be 
wholly superseded, and it will be difficult 
to say for how many provision must be 
made, There is only one elass which 
ought evidently to be subtracted from 
those which are chargeable to a local 
ate,—the class of casuals or vagrants. 
It would be well if these could be 
entirely dissociated from the workhouses, 
and provided for by a separate establish- 
ment. 

Throughout our whole workhouse 
system, and not in one branch only, 
what is wanted is, first, that reasonable 
rules be laid down, and then that they 
be acted upon. It is obviously important 
that the treatment of the poor should 
be tolerably uniform over the metropolis. 
It is still more important that there 
should not be one treatment in name 
and another in reality. The rules pre- 
scribed should be actually enforced, and, 
if additional expenditure is needed, it 
should be incurred. Now I can hardly 
doubt that administrative vigour and 
efficiency would be promoted by estab- 
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lishing a central system for London. 
And 1 think it probable that, if the 
whole system were placed under a re- 
sponsible department, it would have the 
hest chance of being well worked. A 
Board of Guardians is an exceedingly 
ill-devised executive. It would be folly 
to expect sustained vigour or vigilance, 
or enterprise in dealing with novel diffi- 
culties, from an annually elected body, 
comprising many persons, with an equally 
diffused responsibility. The notion that 
all would go right if there were more 
“gentlemen” amongst the Guardians is 
in the main fallacious. The best Guar- 
dians are by no means always the 
“ventlemen” of the Board, and a really 
able educated man is likely to find him- 
self provokingly powerless amidst the 
looseness of the system. By far the 
most important function of Guardians, 
as of Vestrymen, is the selection and 
appointment of officials; and perhaps 
the chief advantage of a gentlemanly 
element in a Board is in securing a more 
dignified behaviour on the part of the 
Board towards its officials. For the 
real government is in the hands of the 
executive officers; and a workhouse is 
well or ill administered not so much 
according to the efficiency of the Guar- 
dians of the year, as according to the 
ability and integrity of its permanent 
staff. 

Although, however, I do not think 
it possible that the various Boards of 
Guardians should manage the relief of 
the poor in London so efficiently as a 
thoroughly responsible department, I 
share strongly the fecling cf those who 
would regret to see these Boards dis- 
placed. We have to consider what we 
should lose as well as what we should 
gain. I was early imbued with an 
orthodox belief in our local institutions ; 
and subsequent experience, while it has 
convinced me that local representative 
Doards are not efficient in administration, 
has certainly not led me to think them 
valueless incumbrances. They 
many important social and _ political 
advantages, which we ought not care- 
lessly to throw away. And the prevalent 
English feeling is so strongly in favour 
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of what is called “local self-covernment.” 
that any attempt to supersede it would 
probably meet with an insurmountable 
opposition. 

It is argued that, if you have a general 
metropolitan rate, you must in con- 
sistency adopt a centralized management, 
and that you must have a general rate, 
because the poorer districts cannot pos- 
sibly bear the additional expenditure 
which is imperatively demanded. But 
the actual burden of the rate in the 
poorer districts is exaggerated in this 
argument. High rates and low rents 
for the most part go together, being 
equally due to the poverty-stricken 
character of a neighbourhood. This is 
disadvantageous for the landlords ; but 
the owners of house property are not 
the class for whom our sympathy is 
demanded, and the loss to the landlord 
through the higher rate is insignificant 
compared with his loss through the 
lower rent. Wherever there is a keen 
competition for houses, it is sufficiently 
evident that the landlord in effect will 
pay the rate. Those who pay the utmost 
they can afford for house-rent always 
consider the rates in their calculations, 
so that, if the rates were permanently 
lowered, the rents would rise. But, even 
if we suppose the burden to be borne 
by the ratepayer, the sum actually paid 
by him as poor-rate is not so heavy a 
contribution as it is commonly supposed 
to be. From inquiries I have made, I 
am disposed to believe that the poor- 
rate (strictly so called) seldom exceeds 
or amounts to two per cent. on the 
income of the ratepayer. I know of 
cases in the East-end parishes in which 
it does not amount to one percent. The 
heaviest poor-rate would not count for 
very much as an integral portion of the 
rent; and there can be no doubt that 
any one with a fixed income would find 
it decidedly more economical to take a 
house of a given size in the East-end 
than in the West-end. I am not here 
considering the justice of an equalization 
of the poor-rate, which is chiefly a land- 
lords’ question, but the severity of the 
pressure of the rate upon the East-end 
ratepayers, With reference to this point, 
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I observe that in the first place a rate 
varying between one and two per cent. 
on income is not one which has reached 
an evident maximum, and in the next 
place that the rate is in effect a moderate 
addition to a low rent. It must also be 
borne in mind that, if many of the East- 
end ratepayers are poor, the West-end 
ratepayers are not all of them rich. 
Whilst, therefore, I should not oppose 
a central or uniform metropolitan man- 
agement, if desirable on other grounds, 
because it would involve an equalizing 
of the rate, it does not appear to me 
that we are bound to adopt the uniform 
management in order that we may be 
free to equalize the rate.! 

How, then, may we hope to attain 
the necessary improvement and the 
continuous good administration of our 
workhouse system? The most obvious 
answer is, By an extended action and 
increased vigilance on the part of the 
Poor-law Board. It is notorious that 
the Poor-law Board is invested with 
powers far beyond those which it has 
ever exercised in the metropolis. In 
an important paper in /’raser’s Magazine 
for last September, Mr. Edwin Chad- 
wick affirms that it was distinctly 
intended by those who helped to bring 
in the Poor-law Amendment Act that 
the Commissioners should govern the 
metropolis, so far as the relief of the 
poor is concerned, at their discretion ; 
and, to quote his words, “that the 
“functions of the annually elected 
“ Guardians should be mainly of audit 
“and supervision of the paid officers, 
“to hear complaints and see that they 
“did their duty, to be exercised at 
“monthly rather than weekly meet- 
“ings” (p. 362). The Guardians 
would no doubt resent interference ; 
but it would be the duty of the Poor- 
law Commissioners, if they were dis- 
tinctly held responsible by Parliament 
for the condition of the workhouses, to 
insist on the carrying out of their 


1 It is stated in the all but incredible account 
recently made public of the municipal politics 
of New York, that the local taxation of New 
York is eight times as much per head as that 
of London. 
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orders. And a gradual but firm asser- 
tion of authority on the part of the 
Poor-law Board, though it would 
hardly be popular with Guardians and 
the ratepayers whom they represent, 
would be less unpopular than any more 
sweeping change which has been pro- 
posed. Every sensible Guardian is 
aware that we already owe much of 
what is creditable in the administration 
of our workhouses to the supervision 
of the Poor-law Board; and _ local 
patriotism, excessively jealous as it is 
of Government interference, will recon- 
cile itself to an authority which pro- 
duces manifestly good effects. 

2. The hope of workhouse reform 
naturally tempts one to hope also that 
the Poor-law system may be so 
arranged as to provide satisfactorily for 
all who may come to want. Resisting 
this temptation for the reasons I have 
already given, let us consider what 
might be done by voluntary charity to 
save the deserving poor from the neces- 
sity of claiming legal relief. The power 
of voluntary charity to do this might 
be indefinitely increased by its being 
organized, 

The grave mischiefs resulting from 
almsgiving in London are due mainly 
to a want of concert and deliberation 
on the part of those who dispense relief. 
I do not speak now of what has been 
so thoroughly exposed as the practice 
of giving to beggars. To give to an 
unknown beggar ought to be treated as 
an improper act of self-indulgence, to 
be excused only by extraordinary igno- 
rance. I refer to a number of systems 
or agencies crossing one another, worked, 
not recklessly, but with a somewhat 
unreflecting benevolence, and not with- 
out a spice of competition. Consider 
what is given away in a poor London 


locality. There is first the Church 
relief, dispensed by clergymen and 


district visitors and lay agents. Then 
there are the alms which radiate from 
every dissenting chapel, the alms which 
follow in the wake of the City Mis- 
sionary and his meeting, of Mrs. Ran- 
yard’s Bible-woman and her meeting, 
the alms given by the Ragged School 
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to the children and their parents. Add 
what is diffused by the almoners of the 
Association for the Relief of Distress. 
Time would fail me to speak of the 
Kitchens, and Dinner-tables, and Coal 
and Bread Associations, and local Sama- 
ritan or Philanthropic Societies, and 
Lying-in-Charities, which one after 
another recur to the memory, all work- 
ing independently in the same field. 
Let me only mention further the per- 
sonal charity which many good men 
and women exercise in their own neigh- 
bourhood. Here is a very considerable 
quantity of relief, but it is distributed 
without concert, and, for the most part, 
' very casually and irregularly, in re- 
sponse to applications; and a great 
deal of it is converted into tickets— 
an impotent and insulting expedient, 
by which it is hoped that probable 
drunkards will be compelled to spend 
in solids the ninepence they would 
otherwise spend in liquids. The amount 
given to each applicant is generally 
small, because it is desired to make a 
limited fund go as far as possible. Now 
what can be expected in a poor quarter, 
but that needy persons should use their 
wits and their industry to get as many 
of these small gifts as they can? And 
is it to be expected that they should 
always mention candidly to each almoner 
what they get from any other? The 
evils which might be expected are 
actually produced. There is hardly a 
more pathetic subject than the harm 
done by well-meaning persons in their 
efforts to do good. Any one who studies 
closely the history of a parish can see 
only too plainly the symptoms of the 
demoralization caused by irregular alms- 
giving. In individual instances I have 
watched, whilst utterly powerless to 
prevent it, the Beggar’s Progress down 
the slope from the first innocent peti- 
tion to deception and vice and crime. 
Amongst the causes which alienate the 
working-classes from our churches and 
chapels, a place should be given to the 
contempt felt by them for the pauperized 
hangers-on at our services and meetings. 
It is not pleasant to contemplate these 
evils; and I have known clergymen and 
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benevolent persons contend that you 
may as well shut your eyes to them, 
because, come what will, you must 
relieve the distressed. “Nature and 
“ Christ’s commands alike enjoin it: 
“ you must leave the results to God.” 
Which is to say, that, in blind obedience 
to an instinct and the letter of a com- 
mand, you are to put a stumbling-block 
in the way of a weak brother, and not to 
mind if it causes him to fall. 

But cannot our present chaotic alms- 
giving be organized !—Many of us have 
read, with a feeling of unhopeful yearn- 
ing, the accounts of what was achieved 
by Dr. Chalmers in Glasgow, and ot 
what has been done in Elberfeld and 
elsewhere, to supersede the Poor-law by 
voluntary Christian charity. We all 
see that the Poor-law cannot be super- 
seded, for many a long year at least, in 
London. But the organization of charity, 
which would be impracticable in the 
place of the Poor-law, and which would 
only fail miserably in trying to compete 
with it, may be both practicable and 
effectual as a complement to it. 

In that case it would be necessary to 
lay down rules for distinguishing be- 
tween what should be attempted by 
charity and what should be left to the 
Poor-law. I beg to offer the following 
suggestions towards such a distinction. 
All distress caused immediately by vice 
or wilful folly should belong to the 
province of the law. For a different 
reason, but under the pressure of a 
strong necessity, all distress arising from 
want of employment should be similarly 
dealt with,—except when the loss of 
employment has an exceptional origin, 
as in the case of the cotton famine. 
These two heads comprise both the 
largest portion, and the obviously im- 
practicable portion, of existing pau- 
perism. Voluntary charity might hope 
to provide for those who are brought to 
want by a visitation of illness, and for 
those who are permanently disabled 
and without relatives to support them. 


"These would be the two great classes to 


be saved from the humiliations of the 
workhouse, and within the latter might 
be comprised the class of widows who 
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have young children to maintain. I 
know of no insuperable difficulty in the 
way of carrying out such a scheme as 
this. Doubtful cases would frequently 
occur, but these could be disposed of at 
discretion by the adjudication of a Com- 
mittee. More hospitals would be prob- 
ably wanted: but why should they not 
be provided? To build and partially 
endow a hospital, supposing a hospital 
to be wanted, would have been the best 
conceivable application of Mr. Peabody’s 
gift: and why should we not have an 
English Peabody? If it were thought 
desirable, it would not be difficult to 
arrange that hospitals should receive a 
subvention in some form out of the 
rates. But there would be no call for 
this, if private charity were abundant. 

To administer a comprehensive system 
of charity such as I have sketched, no 
machinery would be necessary but that 
of strong local Committees, each with a 
sufficiently large area under its manage- 
ment. The Committee should be so 
composed as to secure general confidence, 
and thus to absorb into its funds a large 
portion of the alms now distributed 
irregularly. District visitors of the 
usual class would do their work more 
pleasantly if relieved of the responsi- 
bility of giving tickets ; and clergymen 
also might be glad to dissociate from 
their clerical visiting the office of an 
almoner. A good Committee would be 
able to speak with authority to the 
public of the condition of the poor, and 
of what is really wanted for relief,—no 
unimportant point. And the East-end 
Committees might be aided both in 
members and in funds from the West- 
end. The only grave objection that I 
ean foresee to such an organization 
would be in the natural prejudice of 
the clergy in favour of ecclesiastical and 
parochial machinery for relief. But 
this objection, I think, might be over- 
come. 

The best precedent known to me for 
the system I propose may be found in a 
Society which has been in existence for 
many years at Bath, called “ The Mon- 
mouth Street Society, for the Occa- 
sional Relief of the Sick Poor, the 
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Encouragement of Industry, and the 
Suppression of Mendicity.” It em- 
braces the whole of Bath within its 
operations ; it is worked chiefly by lay- 
men, only four names out of its Com- 
mittee of twenty-four being clerical ; 
and it is intended to act side’ by side 
with the Poor-law. When I was best 
informed about this Society, which I 
have attempted to imitate on a small 
scale, its Chairman was also the Chair- 
man of the Bath Board of Guardians. 
A Bath clergyman writing to me the 
other day reports, “ The Society is most 
“ admirably conducted, and does im- 
* mense good in the best of ways.” 
After all, however, we must be on our 
guard against expecting and hoping too 
much from any schemes, legal or volun- 
tary, for dealing directly with pauperism. 
We cannot by these schemes prevent 
misery, we can only mitigate it ; and we 
may often fail to do even that. When 
scandals of destitution, such as deaths 
from starvation, occur, I think it is far 
more melancholy that our social system 
should be one that generates such acci- 
dents than that our remedial measures 
should not have been at hand to relieve 
them. Probably at no time and in no 
country has the lot of the poorest class 
been an agreeable object for the richer 
to contemplate. We must face the fact 
that an immense number of our poor 
fellow-countrymen have to live as they 
do, and that we cannot do much to 
raise their condition by laying out upon 
them any percentage of our incomes. 
Almost the highest service which rates 
and alms can confer on the poor is to 
refrain from demoralizing them. Only, 
where we may do either good or harm 
in so vital a quarter as the condition of 
our poorest classes, let us not spare our- 
selves, cither in thought and self-restraint 
on the one hand, or in expenditure on 
the other. As to the latter, no possible 
demand for rates or charity ought to 
seem much to this rich country, to this 
rich capital. If, not a tithe, but half a 
tithe, of our incomes were devoted to 
the purposes of religion and benevo- 
lence, we should not know what to do 
with the overwhelming amount which 
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would flow in upon us. English charity 
seems large, because we compare it with 
the gifts of poorer communities ; but it 
is anything but large compared with 
our wealth. But we need wisdom in 
devising, and firmness in refusing, even 
more than money. 

There are two movements in which 
we must find our best hopes of the dimi- 
nution of pauperism. One is the growth 
of self-respect or character amongst the 
working classes ; the other is the rise of 
wages. All questions relating to the 
physical condition of the poor merge 
into the question of wages. Happily, 
for a long time wages have been steadily 
rising ; and the rise has not been merely 
nominal, but real in relation to the prices 
of the necessaries of life. The working 
classes, speaking generally, are much 
better off now than they were twenty 
years ago, and much better off in London 
than they are in any part of the country 
except the manufacturing districts. 
There is one important necessary of life 
about which an alarm has recently been 
raised in London, as if it were going up 
to famine prices—I mean house-room. 
But there has really been no such rise 
in the rents paid by the poor, nor is 
there likely to be. It is difficult to 
obtain an exactly fair measure of the 
real rise, because the fluctuations in 
house-rent due to the improving or 
declining quality of a neighbourhood 
throw into the shade the rise due to 
the increased demand. But I think it 
may be said that the increase in the 
rent paid by a working man for one 
to two rooms varies from nothing to 
cighteenpence, or, at most, two shillings, 
whilst the rise in wages during the same 
time varies from three shillings to fifteen 
or more. No doubt the rent is a large 
proportion of a poor man’s expenditure, 
but he must make up his mind to pay 
it, and even to pay somewhat more than 
he now does; and then there is the 
comfort of knowing that he is far better 
able to pay his rent than most of those 
whose rent is lower, and that the limits 
of house-room for the poor in London 
are very far from being approached, 
The increase of new buildings for the 
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poor is by no means the measure of the 
new accommodation provided for them. 
Whenever the rents of a street fall low 
enough, through its becoming unlashion- 
able, its houses begin to be occupied by 
the poor. And when the rent paid by 
the poor rises high enough to pay for a 
decent building, there are large tracts 
covered with low tumble-down tene- 
ments upon which builders will be ready 
enough to erect many-storied houses fur 
the poor. The demand will be met by 
the supply without the slightest hin- 
drance or delay. It isa mere question 
of demand and ability to pay, and to 
judge of this ability simply by the pro- 
portion of rent to earnings is delusive. 
A man who earns ten shillings a week 
and pays one shilling for rent, is not so 
well off as a man who pays five shillings 
a week for rent, but earns twenty-one 
shillings. There is therefore no difficult 
problem to be ingeniously solved, no 
dead-lock requiring revolutionary action, 
in the moderate rise of house rent in 
London, any more than in the rise in 
the price of milk. The working-classes 
themselves are alive to the fact that the 
wages-question is everything to them, 
and they are partly aware that they 
have this to a great extent under their 
own control, 

A steady improvement in wages can 
hardly fail to be accompanied by a 
diminution of pauperism ; but this re- 
sult will not be securely attained unless 
the working-classes improve also in self- 
respect, in a love of independence, in 
the acknowledgment of family duties, 
and therefore in self-restraint and self- 
denial. The means of guarding against 
destitution are pretty well understood 
by the better class of working-men, and 
are brought within their reach in the 
shape of insurance, benefit-clubs, trade- 
societies, and savings-banks. But still 
the poor man with us too complacently 
accepts a dependent and inferior status. 
He is too little ashamed of the boyish 
genial self-indulgence which is incon- 
sistent with genuine freedom. It will 
only humour his weakness, if we eu- 
courage him to think of his class as 
having a right to come upon the rates, 
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or as raw material for the charity of the 
rich to work upon. We ought to long 
to see the poorer people claiming the 
rights and making themselves respon- 
sible for the virtues of freemen. If a 
growing self-respect is shown or fostered 
by an earnest agitation for the extension 
of the suffrage to their class, whatever 
we may think of their fitness for a vote, 
we may at any rate rejoice that they 
are learning to measure themselves by 


a higher moral standard. When they 
claim to be equals of those above them, 
they will perceive that they are bound 
to emulate the qualities in which the 
working-class has hitherto been deficient. 
Those who aspire to be full citizens of 
their country cannot be content to be 
simply good fellows in prosperity, and 
in adversity to scramble for a degrading 
maintenance out of the public alms. 


THE NOVEMBER STAR-SHOWER, 


BY J. NORMAN LOCKYER. 


“Ix the year 599, on the last day of 
“ Muharram, stars shot hither and 
‘“‘ thither, and flew one against another, 
“like a swarm of locusts; this pheno- 
“ menon lasted until daybreak ; people 
“‘ were thrown into consternation, and 
‘“*made importunate supplications to 
“ God the most High ; there was never 
“the like seen except on the coming 
“out of the Messenger of God—on 
“ whom be benediction and peace.” In 
these words did the Arab historian, 
Abu-l’Abbas ad-Dimashki, chronicle 
the November star-shower of the year 
1202 of our era, the while Chinese as- 
tronomers carefully watched the con- 
stellations in which the meteors ap- 
peared and vanished from the sight. 
Different ways of looking at things 
may be distributed in space as well as 
in time, and the modern Arab manner 
culminates in the following :—‘* We 
“know not whether any simile was 
“more suggested by their silence, their 
“flight chiefly in one direction, and 
“their steady sweep, than that of 
“ winged creatures. They looked like 
“no earthly fireworks, but rather re- 
“sembled silver birds wending their 
“ way one after another to some myste- 
*“‘ rious sea-heronry in the firmament— 
“or if not birds, then the forehead- 
“ planets of angels and archangels, sum- 
“ moned in splendid cohorts and regi- 


“ments to vast service of God, and 
“ hastening with the lamp of their world 
“ lighted to the Divine rendezvous. .... 
“ A baby-star, cold to the heart with 
“ the silence and frost of the empyrean, 
“ suddenly heated into frenzy of tire by 
“ the coarse air of earth, till the chilly 
“heart and the glowing skin split 
“asunder, and the baby-star perishes 
“in dust and glory—perishes of his 
“ TEETHING.” But, independently of 
manner, the fact remains that we pos- 
sess records, dating from a.p. 902, 
showing that about every thirty-three 
years since that time the heavens 
have been hung with gold, as they 
were on the 14th of last month. The 
shower of 902 indeed was not the least 
important among the data on which 
the prediction of the recent appearance 
was based. 

The exquisitely beautiful display, al- 
most awful as well as rare, had, thanks 
to our scientific men, been so well he- 
ralded that few among us interested in 
such matters failed to witness it; and, 
for those who did not, the accounts in 
the daily press have been so full that I 
do not think it necessary to give any- 
thing like a résumé of what was seen: 
the more so, as the time has not yet 
arrived for giving a rigorous analysis of 
the results. I prefer rather to connect 
some of the more salient of the appear- 
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ances which are now being discussed 
with the received theories by which it 
has been attempted to account for them. 

It is notso very many years ago since 
the planetary spaces were supposed to 
be untenanted by anything more tangi- 
ble than that mysterious fluid called 
ether. This notion is exactly represented 
by the French equivalent for those 
spaces, le vide planétaire. Hence, not 
to mention imagined supernatural causes 
—-such as that, for instance, embodied in 
the tradition that St. Lawrence on the 
anniversary of his martyrdom (the 10th 
of August) shed burning tears—the cause 
of the phenomenon was ascribed to atmo- 
spheric perturbations, exhalations of sul- 
phur, and so forth. An account of the 
August shower of 1857 even, published 
in the Bulletin de ’ Académie Royale de 
Belgique, is accompanied by a minute 
record of rain, temperature, atmospheric 
electricity, &e. 

When, however, Olmsted witnessed 
the shower—that of 1833—which im- 
mediately preceded the recent one (a 
shower heralded and followed by less 
brilliant displays in 1831-2, and 1834- 
5-6), and when, moreover, he had com- 
pared the phenomena with those re- 
corded by Humboldt and Bonpland in 
1799, the theory which has been so 
recently and brilliantly confirmed— 
namely, that the appearances are due 
to the passage of the earth through a 
storm, so to speak, of asteroids—was 
given to the world. 

This was the first blow given to le 
vide planétaire. And nowadays it is 
held that the bodies which, when they 
enter our atmosphere, give rise to the 
beautiful sight we have so recently wit- 
nessed, are so numerous that there are 
13,000 of them in each part of space as 
large as our earth; and that, could all 
which enter our atmosphere in a period 
of twenty-four hours—including those 
visible in a powerful telescope—be 
counted, they would number not less 
than four hundred millions. Still, how- 
ever, there is ground for supposing that 
in the main these little bodies are congre- 
gated into rings, each particle composing 
the ring revolving like a planet round the 


sun; and, as far back as 1844, M. Hou- 
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zeau gave the elements of the August 
rings as one would give those of the 
orbit of a planet. In fact, these rings 
may be compared to tangible orbits, in- 
deed they almost realize the schoolboy’s 
idea of an orbit, as each point of the 
path is occupied by a little planet ; while 
in the case of our earth, for instance, 
each point of the path is occupied in 
succession only. 

Let us now pass to a consideration 
of the November ring. For this pur- 
pose, let us suppose the plane in which 
our earth revolves round the sun, called 
by astronomers the plane of the ecliptic, 
to be represented by an ocean in which 
both earth and sun are half immersed ; 
let us, moreover, suppose the earth’s 
path, or orbit, to be marked by buoys— 
remembering that astronomers define 
the place of a heavenly body in the plane 
by stating its longitude, that is, its an- 
gular distance, reckoning from right to 
left, from a particular start-point, as 
seen from the sun; and its latitude, 
that is, its angular height above the 
plane, as seen from the same body. 
Now, if it were possible to buoy space 
in this convenient manner, we should see 
this meteoric ring rising out of the 
waves of our hypothetical ocean, at a 
slight angle (17°), at the point of the 
earth’s orbit occupied by our planet on 
the 14th of November, the point where 
the ring emerges being called the node. 
Where the other node lies, where the 
ring plunges down again, we do not 
exactly know; we only know that it 
does not cut our orbit ; if it did, another 
star-shower would occur in May. It 
has, however, been surmised that we 
have another proof of the existence of the 
node, not far within our orbit, in the 
almost constant retrogression of the tem- 
perature about the 12th of May, which 
has been ascribed to the bodies com- 
posing the ring cutting off the sun’s heat 
from us. 

Similarly, we might observe the Au- 
gust ring rising from one of its nodes, 
situated in the point of the earth’s 
orbit occupied by our planet on the 
10th of August, not at a slight angle 
like the November ring, but at an angle 
of 79°, or so. 
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Bearing what has now been stated in 
mind, the cosmical nature of the ring 
comes out in its full force. In the 
early records to which we have before 
referred, the shower is stated to have 
occurred in October. This shows that 
the meteors are independent of the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes. 

It is evident that ,if this ring crosses 
our orbit in a certain definite point in 
space, our earth will always traverse 
it when it occupies the same delinite 
point of its orbit with regard to the 
stars. But our ordinary year, called 
the tropical year, is affected by the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, as it is mea- 
sured from equinox to equinox, so that 
we do not measure it by the stars, but 
by an empirical point called the first 
point of the sign Aries, which is actually 
at the present moment in the constella- 
tion Pisces. If we refer the recorded 
star-showers to the sidereal year, we find 
an almost absolute identity in the dates 
of their appearance. 

It is to an American astronomer, Pro- 
fessor Newton, that we owe the most 
profound investigation into the cousti- 
tution of the November ring. He has 
first considered the question whether 
the ring is of uniform density, and whe- 
ther it lies merely near our orbit ; the 
variation in the brilliancy of the showers 
being caused by the action of the planets 
and moon on the earth and ring—the 
greatest perturbation of the earth being 
9,000 miles each way—sometimes throw- 
ing us into the ring, sometimes causing 
us to pass it without meeting it. He has 
shown, however, that the ring cannot 
be of uniform density throughout, but 
that, on the other hand, in one part of 
it there is a clustering together of the 
little bodies of which it is composed—a 
few stragglers being scattered alung the 
rest of its circuit. 

From other considerations he has 
shown that the meteors revolve round 
the sun in a direction opposed to the 
earth’s motion ; the most probable time 
of revolution being 354°621 days—our 
own being accomplished in 365°256 
days. This isthe same as saying that the 
annual motion of the group is 1+ 4:53 
revolutions, Consequently the centre 


of the group is brought into contact 
with the earth once in every 133 years, 
but the earth passes very near the centre 
four times in this interval. Here then is 
the raison d’étre of the display we have 
so recently witnessed. 

We have, then, the earth, the velocity 
of which in its orbit, to speak roughly, 
is 1,000 miles a minute, plunging into a 
mass of bodies which are advancing to 
meet it with a velocity equal at first to 
its own, but which is increased to 1,200 
miles a minute when they come within 
the region of its attraction. Was it 
possible, by observing the recent display, 
to prove that this was the real state of the 
case? It was. One of the most salient 
facts, noticed by those even who did not 
see the significance of it, was that all 
the meteors seemed to come from the 
same part of the sky. Among all those 
seen by the present writer from 11 P.M. 
on Tuesday till 2 a.m. on Wednesday 
morning, two only were exceptions to the 
general direction. In fact, there was « 
region in which the meteors appeared 
trainless, and shone out for a moment 
like so many stars, because they were 
directly approaching us. Near this spot 
they were so numerous, and all so fore- 
shortened, and for the most part faint, 
that the sky at times put on almost a 
phosphorescent appearance. As the eye 
travelled from this region, the trains 
became longer, those being longest as a 
rule which first made their appearance 
over head, or which trended westward. 
Now, if the paths of all had been pro- 
jected backwards, they would have all 
intersected in one region, and that region 
the one in which the most foreshortened 
ones were seen. So decidedly did this 
fact come out, that there were moments 
in which the meteors belted the sky like 
the meridians on a terrestrial globe, the 
pole of the globe being represented by a 
point in the constellation Leo. In fact, 
they all seemed to radiate from that 
point, and radiant point is precisely the 
name given to it by astronomers. Va- 
nishing point, if the bull were permissi- 
ble, is a term which would represent the 
fact rather than the appearance. 

This apparent radiation, then, is an 
elect of perspective, and he.ce we 
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gather that the paths of the meteors are 
parallel, or nearly so, and that the 
meteors therefore come from one point 
of the sky ; the point from which they 
proceed lies in the constellation Leo, 
situated in long. 142° and lat. 8° 30’ N. 
according to Professor Newton—which 
agrees fairly with the observations made 
last year and this. 

Now let us see what this means. Let 
us in imagination connect the earth and 
sun by a straight line: at any moment 
the direction ef the earth’s motion will 
be at right angles to that line (or a tan- 
gent to its orbit); therefore, as longitudes 
are reckoned, as we have seen, from 
right to left, the motion will be 
directed to a point 90° of longitude 
behind the sun. The sun’s longitude 
at noon on the 14th November was 
232° within a few minutes ; 90° from this 
gives us 142°, which, as we have seen, is 
precisely the longitude of the radiant 
point. This then is proof positive enough 
that the meteoric hail was fairly directed 
against, and as fairly met by, the earth. 

But it will be asked, “If the radiant 
point is situated in latitude 8 30%, 
how comes it that the inclination of 
the ring is stated to be 17°—should it 
not rather be 8° 30’?” To this question 
I will reply by another :—How comes 
it that, when we are hurrying through 
a shower, we always incline an umbrella 
at a less angle with the ground than 
that formed by the falling rain? The 
‘answer is the same in both cases. 
In the case of the meteors, as our 
motion in one direction is equal to that 
of the meteors in the opposite one, 
they appear to us to fall at an angle 
precisely half of their real one. 

Now a word as to the number of 
shooting stars which fell. As recorded 
at Greenwich, the numbers were as 
follows :— 


No. of 

h. h. Meteors. 

Tuesday night, between 9and10. . 10 
Nov. 13. 9—lhl.. DB 
ll—il12. 168 

Wednesday morning, 12— 1. . 2032 
Nov. 14. 1— 2. . 4860 
2— 3 §32 

3— 4... 528 

4— 5... 4 


No. 86.—vou. xv. 
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In other words, from 9 to 10.30 the 
rate of fall was one per minute ; at 12 the 
numbers increased, and rose at 12.10 to 
20 a minute ; twenty minutes afterwards 
the number was 37 ; then, after thirty 
minutes, 70 ; then 47 a minute for the 
next ten minutes; and then as many as 
90 aminute. The total number recorded 
was 8,485, and the time of maximum 
was between 1 and2. Here another set 
of considerations come in. Suppose, for 
instance, we were situated in the radiant 
point, and could see exactly the coun- 
tries which occupied the hemisphere 
of our planet facing the meteors, at 
the moments our planet entered the 
shower, when it was in its midst, 
and when it emerged again. In con- 
sequence of the earth’s rotation, and 
as the shower can of course only fall 
on the hemisphere of the earth most 
forward at the time, the places at which 
the shower is central, rising, and setting, 
so to speak, will be constantly varying. 
In fact, each spectator is carried round 
by the earth’s rotation, and enters about 
midnight the hemisphere of the earth 
exposed to the meteoric hail. We know, 
therefore, as the shower did not last 
long into the morning, that the time of 
maximum for the whole earth was cer- 
tainly not later than that observed at 
Greenwich ; but we do not know that it 
was not considerably earlier. As Mr. 
Bompas has pointed out, had the actual 
number of meteors encountered by the 
earth remained constant, the apparent 
number would have increased from mid- 
night to 6 a.m. We shall probably 
find, therefore, that, in countries lying 
to the eastward, the spectacle commenced 
earlier and lasted longer than with us.! 
Accordingly, before we receive informa- 
tion, from the East, we cannot state the 
exact moment at which the earth passed 
through the densest portion of the ring, 
nor can we fairly compare the brilliancy , 
of the present shower with former ones. 
It may, indeed, so happen that the dis- 
play was limited to Western Europe : 
for the showers of 1799 and 1833 were 

1 Since this was written, I have been in- 
formed that the meteors fell at Malta at the 
rate of 36,000 an hour, 
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limited to America, while those of 1831 
and 1832 were visible only in Europe. 
Brilliant as it was with us, however, 
it was scarcely comparable with those 
of 1799 and 1833, in which latter 
year 240,000 meteors were computed 
by Arago to have been visible above 
the horizon of Boston on the morn- 
ing of November 13 ; while Mr. Baxen- 
dell, who observed the shower from the 
west coast of Mexico, states that “ the 
“ number of meteors seen at once often 
“ equalled the apparent number of the 
‘‘ fixed stars seen ata glance.” Hum- 
boldt, in his long account of the shower 
of 1799, in his “‘ Personal Narrative,” 
states that, from the beginning of the 
phenomenon, there was not a space in 
the firmament equal in extent to three 
diameters of the moon that was not 
filled at every i ,tant with bolides and 
falling stars; whiie in 1766 the inhabi- 
tants of Cumana had beheld the neigh- 
bouring voleano, Cayamba, veiled for an 
hour by falling stars ! 

Thanks to the existence of such a 
body as the Luminous Meteor Com- 
mittee of the British Association—a 
body which includes such men as 
Glaisher, Herschel, and Greg—who 
have arranged and distributed maps 
and spectroscopes among competent 
observers, themselves setting a noble 
example of quiet, unflagging work, we 
may hope, however, that the crop of 
facts reaped from the recent display will 
far exceed any previous one. It is 
highly probable that the average heights 
at appearance and disappearance, namely 
seventy-four and fifty-four miles respec- 
tively, and the average velocity—forty 
miles a second—will not be much dis- 
turbed; but let us hope that some new 
facts may be gathered by thespectroscope, 
so that we shall no longer be in the curious 
condition of knowing everything about 
these little bodies except what they are. 
The everything includes even their weight ; 
which, in the case of some of the August 
group estimated by Mr. Herschel, is 
sometimes as low as two grains—not one 
out of twenty observed and calculated 
by him exceeding a pound. It may 
appear impossible that such atoms 


should produce the brilliant effects ob- 
served ; but, as Mr. Herschel has stated, a 
single grain moving at the rate of thirty 
miles a second represents a dynamical 
energy of 55,675 foot-pounds. This 
energy is converted by the resistance 
of our grosser air into heat, as the mo- 
tion of a projectile is converted into heat 
by its impact on the target; and hence 
the combustion of the matter of the 
meteorite, and perhaps even of the air 
through which it rushes with such light- 
ning velocity. As this combustion com- 
mences often at a height of eighty miles, 
and sometimes even higher, in regions 
where the atmosphere must be exces- 
sively rare, some scientific men have 
supposed that some other agent besides 
air (ether?) is influential in generating 
the heat. It may be indeed that the 
meteors do not partake of the cold of 
space, but are already heated before they 
enter our atmosphere. 

Could these little bodies pierce our 
envelope as readily as do their larger 
cousins, the meteoric stones and me- 
teoric irons, or, as they have been 
christened by Professor Maskelyne, the 
aérolites and aérosiderites, we should cer- 
tainly have the advantage of placing 
them in our museums; but, on the other 
hand, the bombardment—the feu-de-ciel 
—of that wondrous Wednesday morning 
might have been one to which the feu- 
d’enfer of all possible terrestrial artillery 
would have been, in the gross total of 
results, as mere child’s play, 

That they are solid, although probably 
in a state of fine division, we may fairly 
presume. That meteors and bolides are 
representatives of the same phenomenon, 
the difference lying only in their size, 
has recently been somewhat called in 
question by Mr. Alexander Herschel, 
who, in England, is the great authority 
in these matters. He has shown that 
the larger masses, like the star showers, 
affect particular dates, and are inde- 
pendent of geographical position. Thus, 


1 The particles of iron after impact are 
usually brought to a dark blue colour, which 
would correspond to about 555° Farh., but the 
momentary heat imparted is certainly greater 
than this. 
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for instance, two stonefalls took place 
on the 25th of August, 1865—one in 
Algeria, the other in India. Two 
meteors of the largest class were seen 
in December, 1865—one in France, the 
other at Charleston, U.S. Three deto- 
nating meteors were observed on the 
east coast of England alone in the years 
1861-5 between the 19th and 21st of 
November. In short, “out of seventy- 
“two aérolites whose hour of fall is 
“ certainly known, by far the greater 
“number (fifty-eight) occurred after 
“ midday, during the hours from noon to 
“9 p.m. Shooting stars, on the con- 
“ trary” (as we have seen) “ reach their 
“maximum at an opposite hour of the 
“ day, being found to be most abundant 
“ after midnight, or twelve hours later. 
* An astronomical difference, therefore, 
“ exists between aérolites and shooting 
“ stars, to which it is not impossible a 
“ physical difference of a kind not yet 
“ established should correspond. It is 
“ noticed, forexample, that on the 10th 
“ of August and on the 13th of Novem- 
“ ber—dates’on which shooting stars and 
“ fireballs” (which, we may parentheti- 
cally remark, exist in space, according 
to Haidinger, as a crowd of bodies re- 
volving one about another) “are more 
“ abundant than on any other nights of 
“the year—but one stone has falien on 
“each date. The average height of 
seventy-eight meteors observed in 
“ America on the 13th of November, 
“1863, exceeded the usual height of 
meteors by fifteen or twenty miles. 
“On these grounds Professor Newton 
supposes that the November-shower 
meteors are composed of more easily 
destructible or of more inflammable 
materials than aérolitic bodies.” 

Although, however, our atmosphere so 
effectually silences these winged mes- 
sengers, the “traveller’s tales” brought 
to us by the larger meteors contain the 
most interesting information respecting 
the celestial countries occupied by both, 
and traversed by our planet. Mr. Sorby 
has even dared to suggest a possible 
physical history of meteorites ; and his 
results, although obtained by a micro- 
scopic study, tally marvellously with 


“ 


“ 


what the recent telescopic and spectro- 
scopic discoveries would lead us to think 
may be the true state of the case. 
Indeed, Mr. Sorby’s paper may almost 
be looked upon as an independent con- 
firmation of the main ideas shadowed 
forth by Laplace. He remarks, “A 
“most careful study of their microsco- 
“ pical structure leads me to conclude 
“ that their constituents were originally 
“at such a high temperature that they 
“ were in a state of vapour, like that in 
‘which many now occur in the atmo- 
“sphere of the sun, as proved by the 
“ black lines in the solar spectrum.” We 
may, in fact, look upon them as being 
to planets what the minute drops of 
water in the clouds are to an ocean. 
He has shown that possibly, after the 
condensation of the vapour, they col- 
lected into larger m.sses, which have 
been subsequently changed by meta- 
morphic action, broken up by mu- 
tual impact, and again collected and 
solidified, the meteoric irons possibly 
being those portions of the metallic 
constituents which were separated from 
the rest by fusion when the metamor- 
phosis was carried to the extreme 
point. 

We see thus how interesting are the 
inquiries opened up to us on all sides 
by a consideration of the subject which 
has recently forced itself upon our atten- 
tion. After all—for what becomes of 
size in infinity?—the “ultimate cos- 
mical particles,” which we now know 
are so thickly strewn in the regions of 
space near the earth, may be likened to 
the suns of our firmament, which, like 
those cosmical particles, are ever in 
ceaseless motion. Will then our sun, 
attended by his planets, which at pre- 
sent may be held to represent Haidin- 
ger’s conception of a fire-ball before 
its fall, complete in safety revolutions 
enough round Alcyone to allow of the 
dissipation of all his energy, before which 
time each planet, by its meteoric fall, 
will have contributed its mite towards 
sustaining for a brief space longer the 
life of the light-giver, after which time 
that same light-giver will roll a black, 
planetless ball in space? Or will our 
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sun and his system, before such dis- 
sipation occur, meet with another cos- 
“mical particle,” and, by mutual in- 
pact, form another world and evolve 
another planetary system, the inhabi- 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
KENNETH QUITE HIMSELF AGAIN. 


Ir was a second or two before any other 
sound broke on Maggie’s obstreperous 
sobbing, and then it was only a very 
feeble little chirp of sympathy from Lady 
Charlotte, who, trembling excessively, 
and locking her hand in that of her 
daughter, kept repeating, “Oh, dear! 
Oh, dear me! Oh, goodness! People 
really should not be so rude to people.” 
Kenneth, struck and stung, and con- 
scious only that some dreaded exposure 
was taking place, just as he had been 
secretly exulting in the satisfactory 
blindness of his foreign wife to his 
mother’s vulgarity ; taking place, too, 
before all the gathered friends of his 
house and better kindred—flushed with 
wine, and always ungovernable in tem- 
per, strode forwards, and, grasping one 
of Maggie’s large white arms (to which, 
as she continued to sob, he gave an 
impatient shake), delivered himself of 
the brief adjuration— 
de quiet, mother ; quiet, will you.” 
Then Lady Ross spoke; with that 
expression so rare in her soft counte- 
nance, Which Sir Douglas remembered 
in the days when little Zizine was ill, 
and some ridicule seemed cast on Lady 
Charlotte’s lamentings ; an expression 
of reproach and command. “ Kenneth, 
Kenneth Ross!” was all she said to 
him, but the tone spoke volumes. Then, 
rising, While she still pressed the weak 
slender hand of her own mother, she 
turned to the cause of all this dis- 


tants of which, in far distant eternitics, 
will, in their turn, be given to sun- 
worship at first, and science afterwards, 
and witness other meteoric showers ! 
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turbance, and added, in a low tone, 
** Lady Clochnaben, this was worse than 
rude ; it was cruel.” 

So saying, she unlinked her hand 
from Lady Charlotte’s, and, coming for- 
ward to Maggie, she said gently, ad- 
dressing no one in particular,—* Mrs. 
Ross Heaton has had a great deal to 
agitate her lately, though some of the 
events” (and she smiled round at the 
beautiful Spaniard) “have been very 
pleasant ones. We mustn’t wonder at 
a little fluctuation of spirits, and the 
room is very hot ; I am afraid of giving 
Donna Eusebia cold, or I would open a 
window ; but we will take a turn in the 
conservatory instead.” 

She was leading Maggie away, half 
sullen and half ashamed, when the tall 
black velvet figure barred her passage 
with a sort of mocking farewell— 

“You'll scarcely expect me to stay, 
Lady Ross, though you did me the 
honour to invite me, without mention- 
ing very particularly who were to be 
your company. I'll not interfere with 
your care of Mistress Maggie Heaton. 
She Jooks, indeed, in very delicate 
health !” 

And, without noticing Maggie’s in- 
terrruption,—*“ Ou! don’t begin clawin’ 
and scratchin’ again at me, ye great 
grim long-tailed black cat,”—she added, 
“T’m quite aware that you would not 
wish to offend Mr. Kenneth ; indeed 
you've a good deal owing to that young 
man, if all neighbours’ tales are true ; 
and those that can’t walk straight must 
just step crooked, that’s my dictum ; 
only I’d rather not be by while all’s 
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going on that is to go on here, I sup- 
pose, now he’s come back again.” 

“Douglas, will you order Lady 
Clochnaben’s carriage, while Mrs. Ross 
Heaton and I gather some myrtle in the 
conservatory ?” said her hostess. 

The sweet voice was neither raised 
nor lowered. Lady Clochnaben’s words 
might have been drops of hail pattering 
against the window pane, for any appa- 
rent effect they produced on Gertrude. 

Nor did she seem even conscious of 
the sudden stare of Maggie’s eyes when 
Kenneth was so oddly mentioned. Only, 
as she gathered the sprig of myrtle, and 
her thoughts flew back on its pleasant 
aromatic odour to the Villa Mandorlo, 
and the “pergola” high above the blue 
Bay of Naples, she sighed to think that 
Lorimer Boyd called such a woman 
“ mother ! ” 

Magzie heard the sigh, and saw the 
abstracted eyes, and set the sigh down 
to a more obvious cause. In her 
opinion the sigh was for Kenneth; 
and Gertrude was very properly pun- 
ished for jilting him, even by such 
insulting remarks as had been made by 
the long-tailed spiteful dowager in black 
velvet ; and, though she thought Ken- 
neth had done much better for himself 
in marrying such a beauty (with such a 
heap of jewels) as Donna Eusebia, still 
she felt a certain ignorant bitterness 
against the woman who had, in her 
opinion, been the cause of his long 
alienation from home, and from her 
own society at Torrieburn. 

But Dowager Clochnaben’s conduct 
was not to be the only wonder of that 
evening. 

When the two ladies returned to the 
rest of the company, the scene which 
had taken place seemed really almost 
effaced. The great crimson room was 
spacious enough to have made it difficult 
tv hear gaunt Lady Clochnaben’s fare- 
well speech, even if they had carefully 
listened. but no one was attempting to 
listen, or attending to that dowager’s 
departure, ‘The men guests were most 
of them a little “flustered” by the 
quantity of wine they had taken in 
honour of many toasts. Kenneth and 
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one or two others were more than half 
drunk. Handsome Monzies of Poldoch 
and Craigievar was entirely absorbed in 
the notice taken of him by the radiant 
Spaniard. No one clearly understood, 
or very much cared, what had occurred ; 
and it was quite easy to accept the 
solution that Mrs. Ross Heaton had 
been in nervous spirits, and had taken 
something amiss that was not intended 
to be so taken. Quiet was restored, 
and social converse, not grave but gay. 
Glass after glass of curagao and mara- 
schino, imbibed by, way of chasse café, 
added to the feverish flush on Kenneth's 
cheek, and to the careless merriment of 
others. Then Donna Eusebia,—having 
duly rested in attitudes of the most 
piquant grace, and of the most astonish- 
ing and shifting variety,—was called 
upon to sing; and, after much pretty 
reluctance, the party being so “ big,” 
and she “but a poor stranger with a 
small little talent,” consented; and 
went through all those sweet varieties 
of melancholy passion and martial ani- 
mation, and tiny stamps and long-drawn 
“ Ays,” from the first sighing modinha 
to the last rapid bolero in her répertoire ; 
while Monzies of Poidoch’s nascent 
moustache positively trembled with ad- 
miration, and Kenneth watched this 
new effect of his wife’s music with the 
haughtiest displeasure, Gertrude sang 
too. Lovely and sweet was her voice ; 
pure and perfect the style; nimble the 
white fingers that wandered familiarly 
among the ivory keys without requiring 
written music. But what was the use 
of any one singing when Donna Eusebia 
was by? Unless, indeed, to rest that 
most fascinating warbler, and enable 
her to consider what next she would 
do to dazzle, enchant, and madden. At 
length even her amazing stock of trea- 
sures in the musical way seemed ex- 
hausted. “I can no more, and I have 
no more,” she said ; and looked up with 
a sminile at the listening Monzies, who 


felt as if those dark liquid eyes had 


fluttered over him, settled upon him, 
and covered him up with warm folded 
wings. 

“Oh yes, you have more,” exclaimed 
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Kenneth. “A beautiful thing; two 
beautiful things ; that ‘ Mexican Moun- 
taineers’ Hymn,’ or whatever you call 
it, and the ‘ Lament of Matamoros.’” 

But they both required a different sort 
of accompaniment, she said : she was ac- 
eustomed to play them on the guitar 
while her cousin played the pianoforte ; 
they were nothing without that. The 
bells of the mules in the mountain-pass 
must be imitated on the piano, while 
the hymn of the mountaineers was sung 
to the guitar. Besides, there should be 
a man’s voice also. The hymn was 
poor without that. Kenneth might 
remember it was always sung so by her 
cousin, the Duc de Martos, at Granada. 

Then occurred the second startling 
event of the evening. Mr. James Frere 
—who had been sitting very quietly by 
Miss Alice Ross in a distant corner— 
rose from his place, and gravely proffered 
his assistance. 

Did he know the “ Hymn of the 
Mexican Mountaineers ?” 

Yes; he believed so. If it was the 
same : if she would pardon his awkward- 
ness. And Mr. Frere ran his meagre 
fingers very lightly over the keys, play- 
ing the air er sourdine. 

Yes, certainly ; that was it; that 
would do perfectly. Did he also know 
the “‘ Lament of Matamoros ?” 

He thought he did. He was no 
musician, but these were remarkable 
national airs, and he had heard them 
very often from a very interesting young 
friend ; in fact, a young American mis- 
sionary : a very pious and amiable per- 
son, since dead. He only proposed his 
services that others might not be dis- 
appointed of the wonderful pleasure of 
hearing Donna Eusebia ; imperfect ser- 
vices, but he would do his best. 

And forthwith the performance com- 
menced. 

If Mr. James Frere spoke truth when 
he said he was no musician, he must 
have hid great ability for learning by 
ear. No fault could be detected in his 
playing ; the voice, so melodiously 
strong in his preaching, gave now the 
impression of skilfully-subdued strength, 
and of an attentive calculation how to 


leave all the effects of the song to the 
lovely Spaniard. Never, for one semi- 
quaver of time, did Mr. Frere seem to 
forget that he was merely singing, “ that 
others might not be disappointed of the 
wonderful pleasure of hearing Donna 
Eusebia !” 

She felt it. She looked at him, when 
the hymn was concluded, with a long 
gaze of searching curiosity. That “ high- 
born Spanish ladie” was by no means 
shy. She did not pretend to be shy. 
She looked him over, from the crown of 
his obsequious head, past that odd scar 
on his hand, to the tips of his finger- 
nails, as she had looked over many 
other specimens of the same sex; a sex 
created to admire, obey, and entertain 
her. And having so perused him, she 
looked up at Kenneth with a smile, 
resting her white teeth on the top of her 
fan, and murmured, in Spanish,—“ He 
says he is no musician; but that is a 
little fib. He is a fingidor.” 

And Mr. Frere answered (also in 
Spanish), that what he had stated was 
true. That he had not studied music ; 
that he played almost entirely by ear ; 
that he had no time for such studies. 
His occupations were too serious ; too 
absorbing ; he should consider it wrong 
to indulge himself in the pursuit of 
music. He had not sung for a very 
long period “ till that evening.” 

During the greater portion of this 
performance, the Italian Giuseppe had 
been waiting for a pause to advance and 
obey the impatient signal of Kenneth 
for more liqueur. His attention was now 
so riveted on the male performer, that 
Kenneth at last angrily noticed it, with 
a * Cosa cé?” 

Only that Giuseppe had seen that 
signore before, somewliere: he could not 
recollect where: but certainly some- 
where he had seen him, and heard him 
sing. 

And, in spite of Kenneth’s cross 
laugh, and observation that there was 
nothing very extraordinary in the fact, 
even if it were so, Giuseppe kept puzzling 
his simple brain where and when he had 
seen this English stranger. 

There was something unsatisfactory 
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in his recollection of the man; but he 
could not clearly make out what it was. 
Only of one thing he was quite certain, 
he did not now see Mr. James Frere 
for the first time. 

Meanwhile, much praise was bestowed 
on that individual ; and to the question 
of frank Sir Douglas, why he had never 
allowed his friends to know of his talent 
before, Mr. Frere replied, with much 
simplicity, that no one had ever asked 
him if he could sing; adding, with a 
gentle sigh, that he had already given 
his reasons why, in his position, it was 
not a talent he could desire to culti- 
vate. As to his knowledge of the 
Spanish language, it was very limited. 
He had tried to make himself con- 
versant with most modern languages, 
not knowing where Providence might 
lead him in the career he had desired 
to embrace. ‘The usefulness of a mis- 
sionary’s labours would be much im- 
peded if his ignorance of all tongues but 
his own prevented communion with such 
as might most need his ministry when 
abroad. 

And then Mr. Frere vanished once 
more into the background, and resumed 
his place by Alice Ross. 

But Alice sat pale and silent, and gave 
no sign of welcome. 

Presently Maggie rose with a yawn 
and a stretch, and, expressing her opi- 
nion that it would be far more “ couth 
and cosy” if Kenneth would come at 
once to Torrieburn, and that she had no 
doubt “ Donna Euseeby” would find 
things well enough “‘ sorted” there, with- 
out further trouble—and at all events 
“auld cats in black velvet” would not be 
able to intrude unasked and crow over 
her—took her son’s arm, and, bidding a 
rather sulky farewell to the rest of the 
party, departed. 

When Keaneth returned from putting 
her into the carriage, the heated angry 
look which had been deepening in his 
face was fiercer than before. No doubt 
poor tactless Maggie had been saying to 
her wayward son whatever was least 
fitted for the occasion. He cast a rest- 
less glance at his Spanish bride, who 
was coquetting with all the might of her 
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eyes and fan with Monzies of Craigievar: 
advanced towards them : muttered some- 
thing about “coxcombs in fancy dresses,” 
with a scornful glance at the extremely 
decorated belt and dirk of that dandy of 
the hills: and bluntly interrupting Donna 
Eusebia, told her he thought she had 
better follow his mother’s example, and 
say good-night to the company. 

At first Donna Eusebia smiled, and 
said “ her eyes were not sleepy, and she 
would not shut up the poor things in the 
dark against their will.” But, when a 
hurried sentence or two had been spoken 
by Kenneth with increasing irritation, 
she also flashed fire. The eyes that were 
not sleepy seemed positively to expand 
with anger, and the tiny foot beat with 
a rapid, tremulous, passionate beat on 
the ground. Kenneth turned from her, 
and spoke to the young Highlander ; 
what he said was not very clear, but the 
tone of insolence was what no man could 
brook. He was answered with equal 
pride and impatience. Sir Douglas saw 
and heard nothing of what was passing, 
for he was deep in some colloquy with 
one of the soldier Forbeses ; but Gertrude 
was observing them. She came rapidly 
forward. “Mr. Ross! Kenneth!” was 
all she said ; but she said it in the same 
tone that had offended him before during 
that evening. He laughed bitterly. 
“Now that is prime,” he said, with a 
thick drunken utterance. “ You think, 
because I was once so fond of you that 
you could have twisted me round your 
finger, that you're to govern me all 
my life! No such thing, my dear 
aunt! (You're my dear ‘aunt’ now, 
you know.) If my dear uncle had not 
much authority in old days (as, indeed, 
why should he ¢), a dear aunt shouldn't 
attempt—shouldn’t attempt—to—to ty- 
rannize. I don’t want to quarrel with 
Monzies,” added he, with a tipsy smile, 
“he’s a good fellow, and I’m ready to 
shake hands with him—to shake hands; 
it’s women that are in fault, A// women. 


‘They’re all alike ; all d——d coquettes. 


You were a coquette ; and Eusebia’s a 
coquette ; and I daresay Alice—Aunt 
Alice—she’s a coquette, too—for all 
she’s so demure—and i 
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The drunken speech was apparently 
arrested by the quiet approach of the 
last-named object of animadversion. A 
noiseless gliding step had brought pussy- 
cat Alice close to the group. It is im- 
possible to describe the expression of 
her eyes while watching Kenneth ; 
amusement, malice, curiosity, and a set 
determination, were so blended in their 
half-shut gleaming. Behind her stood 
Mr. Frere. Something in their silent 
contemplation of him checked Kenneth, 
and recalled him a little to himself. 

“Are you two gifted with second 
sight, and looking at some vision of the 
future?” he said, with a sneer. 

“7am,” answered Alice Ross, quietly ; 
and the odd little smile crept round her 
thin mouth, and left it. 

Mr. Frere turned away with a pious 
sigh, and crossed the spacious room to 
the corner where Sir Douglas was en- 
gaged in military gossip with his elder 
guests. 

“ Good night, Mr. Monzies,” Gertrude 
said, as she held out her hand to him. 
“ Do not sit late with Kenneth, discuss- 
ing the naughtiness of woman, and,” 
added she, with rather a nervous smile, 
“do not either of you forget that this 
was a meeting of friends.” 

The young man bowed low over the 
gentle hand extended to him; and 
Donna Eusebia rose, in answer to the 
still gentler beckoning which summoned 
her rebellious eyes to sleep. She 
shrugged her shoulders with a departing 
glance of anger at Kenneth, and passed 
up the great staircase with Alice and her 
hostess sister-in-law. 

Very late—long after the last wheels 
had passed down the approach, bearing 
away the non-resident guests—Gertrude 
was startled by hearing the voice of 
Kenneth once more in anger. She had 
not slept. She could not sleep. She 
had heard him come up the stairs and 
along the corridor with the heavy, stum- 
bling, irregular step of an intoxicated 
man. Then a stillness, Then the in- 
explicable sounds of angry speaking, and 
something more—stamping, or shaking 
of adoor ; she could not make out what, 
All of a sudden a great crash, Gertrude 
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“ Oh 
she said, “ something has 
Kenneth—Kenneth had a 


” 


could scarcely repress a scream. 
Douglas !” 
happened ! 
quarrel—I—I fear—— 

She listened again; doubtful, wonder- 
ing; for now she thought she could 
distinctly hear a woman’s voice, Sir 
Douglas opened the dressing-room door, 
and passed down the corridor. 

At the door of her own room stood 
Lady Charlotte, quaking with fear. 

“It is Kenneth,” she said; ‘‘he is very 
angry. He has burst in the door.” 

“What door?” 

“The door of his room, I think. 
That is all; only it frightened me so.” 

Sir Douglas returned to his wife. 

* Kenneth is not sober,’ he said with 
a sigh. “I suppose he could not turn 
the handle of his door. He has forced 
it ; that was the sound you heard. I 
am so vexed, my love, that you were 
startled out of your sleep !” 

Gertrude said nothing. She partly 
guessed what had happened, and her 
conjecture was confirmed in the morn- 
ing by Lady Charlotte, who narrated— 
with many agitated pulls at the long 
curl which assisted in all her emotions 
—how she had heard Kenneth desire 
Donna Eusebia to open the door that 
led into his dressing-room. How the 
Donna had replied she would never see 
him again, and meant to leave the castle 
at daylight. How, after further parley- 
ing for a minute or two, there was a 
dead pause, and then a crash, and then 
Kenneth’s voice in the inner room, 
“dreadfully angry ;” and many angry 
answers and weeping ; and then his 
voice apparently apologising, and ex- 
cusing what he had done. 

“And oh! my darling, it did so re- 
mind me,” said poor Lady Charlotte, “ of 
that dreadful day, you know, at Villa 
Mandodrlo, when he threatened to kill 
Sir Douglas, and would insist on your 
loving Aim instead, and all that! And 
I can’t think why he can’t be contented 
now, and not behave like—like a cor- 


sair—or something dreadful. But I’m 
very glad it isn’t you! I mean, that 
you are not married to him. And one 


comfort is, that I should think his wife 
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was very brave; she looks brave. 
There was once a Spanish woman who 
fired off acannon, you know. The Maid 
of—of: Saragossa, she was called. And 
I believe they are all very daring. I’m 
sure Donna Eusebia seemed to me as if 
she would mind neither swords nor 
pistols. She gives me that idea. Such 
a slender creature, too! But that’s no 
rule. She wouldn’t mind the Grand 
Turk, I’m sure she wouldn’t !” 
“Well,” said Gertrude, with a sigh 
and a smile; “let us hope she will not 
mind this outrage either. Say nothing 
of it to Sir Douglas. He only thinks 
Kenneth Ross got drunk—as usual.” 
Nothing of it to Sir Douglas! 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 


MR. FRERE DIPLAYS ANOTHER TALENT 
USEFUL ON MISSIONARY STATIONS, 


Ir was not without some little echo of 
her mother’s trepidation that Gertrude 
watched for the entrance of Kenneth 
Ross and his wife at breakfast that 
morning. 

The esclandre of a parting, in the 
very midst of bridal festivities ; what a 
climax to that wayward young man’s 
affairs ! 

But no such catastrophe was impend- 
ing. When the newly-married couple 
reappeared—which they did at separate 
intervals, Kenneth lounging in long 
after the usual breakfast-hour—no trace 
of the stormy scene of the previous 
night remained. It might have been 
an evil dream, for any symptom even 
of its recollection apparent in the two 
persons principally concerned, 

Kenneth had obviously been forgiven, 
Probably his bride had had previous 
opportunities of judging what effect 
excess of drinking would have on his 


conduct. She even, to Gertrude’s in- ° 


tense amazement, alluded to it with the 
pretty playful coquetry of manner, and 
sweet broken English, of which she 
so well knew the charm. It was a 
question “what should be done” that 
morning; and it was agreed that no 


shooting or separation of parties should 
take place. They were all to take boat, 
and row or sail down the lake, and dine 
pic-nic at “the Hut ;” a little edifice of 
stone walls and heather roof, begun by 
Old Sir Douglas and his brother when 
they were boys, aided by the keeper. 

There, flushed and lovely, they had 
lifted logs of odorous lately-chipped fir- 
branches ; and stretched their strenuous 
young arms to build and contrive ; 
panting always to return to the delicious 
employment, in the midst of carelessly- 
learnt lessons at Glenrossie, and home 
coercion, such as it was. There, the 
beloved little rough dogs, afterwards 
hung by their cold-blooded step-mother, 
had fuzzled and rustled among the 
brown autumn leaves, feeling called 
upon to partake the excitement though 
they could not share the employment of 
their masters; and sympathising tho- 
roughly in the opinion of the latter, 
that the greater the bustle the greater 
the joy. Poor little Jock and Beardie! 
Before that dreadful hanging day, how 
many days of delight had they shared ! 
What kindly pats and invitations had 
they received to share bits of oatcake 
and potatoes roasted in the hut (tasting 
terribly of burnt resinous wood) ; while 
their masters added to that simple fes- 
tival, alas! “just a wee, wee drappie ” 
of mountain dew, sipped from the 
keeper’s flask, ever replenished with a 
fiery nectar, which, like the potatoes, 
had been prepared in some wild moun- 
tain hole, where the tax of the excise- 
officer had never been levied. 

Days of boyhood and castle-building 
on the earth (not yet the vain vanishing 
of manhood’s castles in the air), how 
sweet and precious are ye, even in the 
after times! 

Oh! little huts, and bowers, and play- 
places,—by many a mountain-lake and 
rush-fringed stream, or wild sea-shore, 
or in the depth of mellow autumn 
woods,—does no ghost haunt you? no 
sweet Egeria dwell there, giving per- 
petual invitations to return to the peace 
and innocence, the complete beliefs and 
holy ignorance, which were our own in 
those days? Where are the echoes of 
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those young voices, wliose every sound 
of common calling was like a glad 
triumphant shout? Where is the 
dancing light of youthful eyes, that 
flashed eagerly radiant and clear as 
stars ; eyes that knew no heaviness, and 
whose tears were shed in such brief 
showers? Where are ye, young com- 
panions, close-knit ties, sportive inhabi- 
tants of a paradise where sorrow en- 
dured for a day, and joy came with the 
morning ; where the lament for irre- 
vocable loss, and the long dreary aliena- 
tion of maturer quarrels, were alike un- 
known? Return to us—return! Re- 
turn! stream of life with the sparkle 
on it, from a light that no longer 
shines ! 

It cannot be. As well ask for the 
harebells that waved in the mountain 
breeze in some long-forgotten spring ; 
the foxglove that grew by the woodland 
bower, and smiled down on the autumn 
fern, where now, perhaps, stands some 
busy wayside inn, thronged and crowded! 

But this one bower—of the thousands 
that lie scattered about, sadder than 
tombs, among the play-places of forgotten 
generations—had been carefully tended 
through all days of external change. 
Kenneth of Torrieburn had first re- 
paired it, and made a fishing-lodge of 
it, —for love of absent Douglas, his 
Eton. brother, his soldier brother, his 
brother far away! Sir Douglas had had 
it afterwards sacredly kept, for love of 
the dead brother he had loved so well. 
Little Kenneth the orphan had been 
taken to it as to a haunt of memory and 
love ; and there often had Sir Douglas 
told how the father he could not re- 
member had helped to build it. And 
in these latter times Gertrude saw to 
the re-thatching with heather in bloom, 
and fresh tir-supports, of that simple 
edifice ; sacred to the past, when “ Old 
Sir Douglas” was a blooming boy ! 

It was still, what it was then,—a 
favourite haunt of the dwellers in Glen- 
rossie ; and many a day the silence of 
the sweet rocky shore was broken by 
voices—there, and “in the broomy 
knowe under the birken trees,” where 
poor Maggie Heaton, in the days of 
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her girlish beauty, listened to Kenneth’s 
father—and fell. 

A merry day now they had on that 
placid shore ; and it was on their land- 
ing that the beautiful Spaniard gave 
utterance to the speech which so sur- 
prised Gertrude, as containing a gayer 
allusion than she would have thought 
possible to Kenneth’s unhappy vice of 
drunkenness. 

Of the three boats containing the 
party, Kenneth’s touched the shore first, 
steered by the Neapolitan Giuseppe, 
who had become a sort of necessity of 
life to that spoilt child of fortune. 

He handed out his bride, who, touch- 
ing lightly with her thinly-shod little 
foot on the landing-board, looked up 
at the rustic fagade where her own name 
and the word “ Bienvenida!” had been 
woven im rich colours with dahlias and 
hollyhocks intermingled with flowering 
myrtle. 

“Ah!” she said, “that is my own 
little house, my descansadéro, a palomér 
for Kennet and me. Now, walk into my 
‘habitacion’ straight, very straight, moch 
straighter than you could have walk last 
night, or I will make a very angry ‘ama 
di casa.’ And drink no drink but the 
lake water, and that only ‘with your 
eyes,’ like the pretty song of your Eng- 
lish poet. For into my ‘ palomir’ shall 
come only loving birds; no ‘solterén,’ 
no stupid old bachelor, nor tipsy man ; 
in this sunshine shall not even the 
‘sombrage’ of such a one be allowed— 
only the young, the gay, the handsome, 
—and Sir Douglas!” 

The coquettish flash of the large dark 
eyes at young Craigievar during the first 
words of the concluding phrase, was lost 
in the merry laugh of all, at the pause 
which preceded Sir Douglas’s name. 
He smiled. 

“You cannot, at least, make me an 
exception as an old bachelor,” said he, 
gaily ; “so let all the boat’s crew land, 
and sit outside Donna Eusebia’s ‘descan- 
sadéro,’ for I am sure inside there will 
only be room for the ladies.” 

The day was beautiful ; the tempers 
of all as cloudless as the sky ; and the 
little exaggerated order to drink “only 
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water,” very slightly infringed upon by 
the general company ; while the poet’s 
line, 

“ Drink to me only with thine eyes,” 


was certainly very strictly obeyed by 
young Monzies, if by no one else. 

But, though Eusebia was coquettish 
as ever (for, indeed, it was not in her 
nature to be otherwise), her coquetries 
were reserved for Kenneth, with very 
isolated exceptions. That crumb of 
notice when she landed, and spoke of 
“the young and handsome,” was all 
she vouchsafed to the admiring High- 
lander that day; or rather that morning, 
for she relapsed a little, going home by 
the boat in the early moonlight. She 
did what many coquettes do, with an 
assurance and an aplomb perfectly 
amazing,—she seemed to forget the very 
existence of the man she had chatted 
with so eagerly and familiarly the night 
before ; to be unconscious that he was 
there ; or, at least, that his being there 
was at all a matter that concerned her. 
The beautiful eyes sent their glances 
about like shooting stars; but with the 
same efiect of meteoric distance. She 
looked across him, and up over his 
head and beyond, and past his shoulder, 
and at the sprig of white heather that 
lay by his plate, but never at him, as 
she had done the previous evening. At 
which change Craigievar was a good 
deal nettled and troubled, but only held 
his beardless chin a little more proudly 
and stiffly, and addressed his conversa- 
tion chiefly to his host Sir Douglas, and 
Gertrude, without intruding on Eusebia. 

After luncheon, a climbing walk along 
delicious paths shaded by birch trees 
and full of fairy knolls, with glimpses 
ever-varying of the silver lake and far- 
away mountains, with the one rocky 
crag conspicuous in the foreground on 
which Clochnaben Castle was built, em- 
ployed their time ; and they returned to 
the “ descansadéro,” where was blazoned 
forth in flowers the foreign bride’s name, 
without a thought that could mar the 
genial gaiety of the day. 

Donna Eusebia, indeed, was so full of 
frolic and effusion, that she turned and 
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took a personal farewell of the Hut; 
kissing the firwood lintel posts under 
the dahlias and hollyhocks, on either 
side,—as she would have kissed, the 
cheeks of some dowager in a cap 
wreathed with roses. 

“ Adios! adios! pretty habitacion 
with your aderézo of flowers! I will 
live much in you. When Kennet is 
good I will come with him, and when 
he is bad I shall come without him ; 


and you shall be all desflorecida, 
Adios !” 
And with the last playful adios 


Donna Eusebia stepped into the boat 
which had brought her, with Sir Dou- 
glas and Gertrude, Lady Charlotte and 
Kenneth. The other two boats lay off, 
ready to start in company. Alice Ross, 
and one or two of the guests at the 
Castle, with the inseparable Mr. James 
Frere, occupied one. ‘The other merely 
reconveyed two of the gardeners who 
had been employed during the early 
morning in decorating the hut, accord- 
ing to Gertrude’s design, and the ser- 
vants who had prepared luncheon. Giu- 
seppe was in the boat with Kenneth. 
It was the only one that had a sail 
besides the two rowers ; but the wind 
was light and not favourable ; so Giu- 
seppe was reclining in the most Italian 
attitude of dolce far niente, all languor, 
except his quick black eyes, which 
waited Kenneth’s commands ; and, re- 
ceiving none, looked back again down 
on the unruffled water ; dreaming, per- 
haps, of the blue Bay of Naples and 
patient little Nanella still reading his 
treasured deputy-written love-letters, and 
expecting his long-delayed return. 

The party were seated, and Kenneth 
was arranging a plaid round Donna 
Eusebia, when she once more stood up, 
and, with a long musical note of such 
sweet and passionate intonation that it 
woke an answering echo from the shore, 
sang out “Adios!” once again. En- 
chanted with the effect, she repeated it, 
with all the strength of her fine voice. 
Then she called out to Mr. Frere, and 
asked Gertrude to join, and that cadence 
in unisun came back to them. Then, 


-with one last adieu, she waved her hands 
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to the hut, laughing and kissing her 
finger-tips as she did so, and the boat 
pushed off. 

But, in the very act of waving her 
hands, that precious bracelet with all 
its dangling lockets of rubies and dia- 
monds, which she had been obliged to 
take off when accompanying herself on 
the piano, unfastened at the clasp, and 
fell into the lake! 

“My bracelet ! My bracelet! My 
bracelet that Kennet gave me before 
we marry !” 

** Giuseppe !” exclaimed Kenneth. 

And Giuseppe—so languid a minute 
ago—all life and activity, leaped up, and 
in a moment more would have dived for 
the lost treasure. But even at that 
instant, Mr. Frere’s voice called out, “ I 
see it! Non turbate l’acqua!” (Do not 
disturb the water.) 

As he spoke, he flung his coat into 
the boat, and plunged into the lake. He 
rose again, having failed to recover the 
glittering treasure: gazed downwards 
eagerly, plunged once more, and seized 
it, as it curled in among the little rocks 
that bordered the wild shore by the 
hut. 

His hand was cut and bleeding from 
the dash he had made among the stones. 
He swam towards the boat where Donna 
Eusebia was seated, and lifted the 
bracelet in triumph as he touched the 
boat’s side. 

“Madre di Dio! Santo José! Santis- 
sima Maria! I recognise him! I know 
him!” exclaimed Giuseppe. “Touch 
not his hand, Signora mia; touch him 
not, Excellenza !” 

Giuseppe bent over the boat’s side 
with a mixture of animation and repul- 
sion difficult to comprehend, Mr. Frere 
seized his arm. Some rapid words in 
Italian—a wild look of appeal on the 
part of James Frere—a vehement with- 
drawal of his arm on the part of Giu- 
seppe—and the bracelet was handed 
back to Donna Eusebia. 

“Tam too wet to be a good compa- 
nion,” said Mr. Frere, somewhat breath- 
lessly. “Give me my coat ; I will walk 
home.” 

“JT will walk with you,” said Ken- 


neth; “TI had rather. I hate the 
cramped-up sensation of a boat ; and I 
am not very partial to recollections of 
diving.” 

He looked at Giuseppe, as he spoke, 
with a smile ; and Gertrude shuddered, 
for she remembered only too well the 
day at Naples—the wild drunken talk 
—the dreadful plunge—the narrow es- 
cape from death, and the long watches 
of the dreary night that had fagged and 
worn Sir Douglas ! 

Involuntarily she looked in that 
kindly face and sighed, and held out 
her hand. He pressed it. He also re 
membered. 

But Giuseppe’s eyes followed only 
Mr. Frere ; and, as the boat once more 
touched the shore, and Kenneth leaped 
lightly out and laid his hand on Frere’s 
dripping shoulder, an expression almost 
of fierceness came over his honest sun- 
burnt brow. 

“Tf the young Excellency did but 
know!” muttered he. 

The other boats also drew to the shore, 
and young Craigievar was invited to 
replace Kenneth in the leading barque. 

Then it was that the lovely Spaniard 
resumed her conquering sway over the 
very inexperienced victim of her fascina- 
tion ; and chatted in her broken English, 
and talked with her fingers and her 
eyes, while the early moon stole into the 
sky with one companion star, and Sir 
Douglas and Gertrude sat rather silent, 
both thinking of Kenneth ; of his past 
and of his future. And Lady Charlotte 
pulled at her curl meditatively : and re- 
peated to Gertrude what’ she had pre- 
viously said to Sir Douglas,—namely, 
that the beautiful Spaniard was “like 
something in a stery: something not 
real, you know. But of course she is 
real. Only I cannot accustom myself to 
her. And she is so very different. Dif- 
ferent, I mean, from you, dear! But 
men do love such different people. They 
go on choosing and loving, and loving 
and choosing, till really one don’t know 
what they would be at. Still I’m glad 
of course that you ain’t married to him, 
and—and I hope she’ll behave herself.” 

Meanwhile Kenneth and his com- 
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panion made their way by the footpath 
at the edge of the lake and inland; 
glancing from time to time at the hoats 
as they came in sight. And, when they 
all met again, and Mr. Frere had gone 
to his apartment to change his clothes, 
Kenneth pronounced, with more warmth 
than usual, that he was “a capital fel- 
low ;” “a most entertaining fellow ;” 
and he wouldn’t object to have a walk 
with him every day; only he had rather 
bored him with his prejudices against 
the Italians (having observed that he 
had an Italian servant). He was full 
of the ridiculous notion that they were 
extremely deceitful and treacherous ; 
scheming, and all that; even went so far 
as to remark on Giuseppe’s countenance ; 
said it was a “malignant” face, whereas 
there was not a better-natured animal 
in all Naples ; and told some long story 
of an Italian valet who had murdered 
his master in some wild out-of-the-way 
place, and had then taken his clothes, 
his passport, and his name, and passed 
for years as the man himself! a thing 
which, after all, might have happened 
anywhere. Frere had also asked him 
(Kenneth) how long Giuseppe had been 
in jis service, and whether he meant to 
keep him, and all that sort of thing. 
Of course he meant to keep him ; never 
had a servant he liked so well. 

But, apparently, Giuseppe himself 
was getting a little restless; for the very 
next day after the boating expedition, 
he came to Kenneth, and pleaded that 
now the young Excellency was once 
more among friends, and among servants 
of his house, he might dispense with 
the poor Neapolitan, and the desire of 
heart that had been kept tranquil while 
his young Excellency had need of him, 
grew strong now to go and marry Nan- 
elia, even as the Excellency had married 
the beautiful lady of his choice, whom 
might all the saints preserve for ever ! 

Kenneth’s anger was unbounded at 
this proposal.’ It was all nonsense. He 


was used to Giuseppe, and he saw no — 


reason at all why he should be deprived 
of his services. He offered him more 
wages : he swore and stormed: finally 
he expostulated, and worked on the bet- 
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ter part of poor Giuseppe’s easy nature, 
saying he was certain he should be ill 
again and require him ; till at last the 
arrangement was made that Giuseppe 
should have temporary leave of absence 
to see his mother and marry Nanella: 
and, if Nanella would come with him to 
England and to Scotland, she should be 
installed as superior in the laundry; 
and, if she would not come, Giuseppe 
must absolutely return for a year into 
Kenneth’s service, till he could look out 
for a suitable substitute. 

So, with many ejaculations and much 
humble hand-kissing, Giuseppe departed. 

Before he went he asked to speak 
with Gertrude; and was called into the 
bright morning room, where she was 
working, and Sir Douglas reading. 

But, whether the presence of the latter 
was more than Giuseppe had reckoned 
on, and intimidated him, or from what- 
ever other cause, the young Neapolitan 
became agitated and confused ; and all 
that could be gathered was, that he had 
desired to put their Excellencies on 
their guard against Mr. Frere. He called 
him “ Mr. Frere,” though—the saints 
forgive him—he knew that could not 
be the signor’s name. He was well 
assured he had indeed seen him before ; 
and when he saw him swimming, and 
with his hand uplifted and bleeding, then 
all was clear to him ; and though the 
Signor Frere denied his identity, and said 
he had never been in Italy, yet he, 
Giuseppe, knew that it was not so; and 
he was proceeding to say more,—in his 
own verbose and confused way,—when 
the gentle tap of pussy-cat Alice at the 
door of the morning room and her gliding 
entrance stopped him. Alice looked at 
him, as if she also had something to 
say, and was waiting his departure ; but 
when he was gone she only smiled an 
answering smile to Sir Douglas’s look of 
welcome, and took out her favourite 
work of floss silk and chenille, and told 
Gertrude she had come “ for a little ad- 
vice” about going over to Clochnaben, 
for she did not like to quarrel with one 
of her dear mother’s oldest friends, and 
yet she did not like to make the visit if 
Gertrude objected to continue on good 
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terms with the Dowager after the unfor- 
tunate little said/ie of the night of the 
dinner-party. 

Young Lady Ross smiled quietly. “I 
hope the single sentence of rebuke I 
uttered will not interrupt our good 
neighbourhood,” she said ; “ and, at all 
events, that it will in no way change the 
relations in which others stand to Lady 
Clochnaben. Douglas will ride over 
with you ; and, if Donna Eusebia would 
like to make the call and see the grim 
old castle, Kenneth can drive her in 
my pony chaise. I am going to walk 
with my mother and my little boy to 
see his old nurse. We have been so 
busy with company lately, that no such 
holidays have come about.—If Mr. 
Frere P 

Here Gertrude paused and looked 
doubtfully at Sir Douglas, who answered 
hastily—‘*‘ Oh! my love, you don’t sup- 
pose fora moment that I should heed 
the mysterious warning which that 
rambling fellow Giuseppe has taken it 
into his head to give us! I never heard 
a syllable that could lead me to think 
Frere had visited Italy, and he talks 
freely enough of the places and people 
he has seen. Besides, what are we to 
suppose the simple fellow meant? I 
think we need hardly expect Frere to 
turn into a robber chief, or a Roderick 
Dhu, because Kenneth’s man fancies he 
recognises him.” 

“I was going to say that we could 
mount Mr. Frere as well as Kenneth, 
and some others of the party, if you 
would give orders about the horses.” 

“Well, I dare say Alice will not object 
to that,” said Sir Douglas, with a smile ; 
“the more the merrier. Let us prepare 
a cavalry march upon Clochnaben Castle, 
and call on the grim lady of the castle 
to surrender at discretion. James Frere’s 
visit here ends to-day, and it will be a 
very brilliant sort of escort, to reconduct 
him.” 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
TIES THAT WON'T BIND. 


To the verbs which the Clochnaben 
fartar had declared to be caret in her 


ladyship’s vocabulary,—namely, to love 
and to give,—might certainly be added 
the verb to pardon, 

That even Heaven itself should pardon 
sin, had always jarred upon that stern 
Dowager’s clearer sense of the proper 
temporal and eternal rules with reference 
to right and wrong. She had once con- 
descended—not to argue the point— 
but in an interrogative form to express 
an opinion on this point to the de- 
ceased Savile Heaton, who had fultered 
out something about “ Christian indul- 
gence” in her presence. 

“ Now that is so like Lorimer, Mr. 
Heaton ! that nonsense which you have 


just talked, about indulgence! One 


would think he had bit you, and 
inoculated you with his wild notions. 
Christian indulgence won’t go down 
with me, I can tell you. Horrid slip- 
slop! Means nothing but ‘don’t care,’ 
and ‘ Don’t Care,’ as we ali know, came 
to the gallows. Why, Lord love you, 
man,—if the bad are to get off scot free 
the moment they put a pocket-handker- 
chief to their eyes or find time to drop 
down on their wanton marrow bones,— 
what’s the use of being good? If 
pardons are to drop down from heaven 
like manna, whenever they’re wanted, 
then it’s all up with justice ;—that’s 
my dictum. I don’t believe it: and I 
hope those that sin, and then think to 
run away from the consequences, will 
find the devil’s pitchfork in their 
backs before they’ve run far. There’s 
Heaven for one set of folks, ain’t there ? 
and the Lake of Brimstone for the other ? 
That's your creed, I suppose, if you’re 
anything of a Churchman: and you 
can’t pop the wheat and tares into the 
same barn—(I’m thankful to say),— 
however willing you might be to do it.” 

Mr. Savile Heaton had had the pre- 
sumption to commence a demurrer to 
this argument :—“ The very essence of 
Christianity,” said he, “in the great 
doctrine of redemption x 

Sut here he was cut short, and mowed 
down, and gathered up among the bundle 
of condemned tares in Lady Clochnaben’s 
spiritual barn. 

“ Essence of fiddlesticks!” said she, 
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snappishly. ‘ You are not expected 
to get to heaven by a saunter over the 
hills, but by a path cut for you; and if 
you go out of it, worse luck for you. 
You needn’t, you know, unless you 
choose. Lorimer once asked me,—his 
mother—(for he has no more idea of 
respect than the sail of a windmill, 
but just whirls round to his point),— 
whether J felt sure of heaven: and I 
told him certainly I did ; I never com- 
thitted a known sin in all my life, and I 
suppose l’ve had my temptations like 
other people.” 

Lady Clochnaben had paused here in 
her discourse, and settled her black 
bonnet with rather a discontented jerk, 
for she had an uncomfortable recol- 
lection of her son’s manner on that 
occasion: of his asking whether she 
also “ gave tithes of all she possessed :” 
and vf his muttering a quotation to 
himself (a habit of his which particularly 
irritated her) in a most unconvinced 
tone :— 


‘*Whom thou dost injure,—thou, that dost 
not strike, 
What thou dost covet,—thou, that dost not 
steal, 
Gop knows; who made temptations all un- 
like, 
But sin the same.” 


And, as Mr. Savile Heaton had no ready 
quotations, beyond Scripture texts, and 
merely gave a gentle sigh in answer to 
the finale of her tirade, there was 
nothing left to fight about in those by- 
gone days. 

But now, at this present time, with 
the inhabitants of Glenrossie Castle 
(those tares, growing up in undeserved 
sunshine within telescopic range of her 
own sternly immaculate windows’), 
there appeared to the dowager a great 
deal to fight about; and if,in her opinion, 
the manna of celestial pardon ought 
not to fall and be gathered by chance 
sinners, whose cases did not even come 
under her observation or interest her in 
any way,—how should she pardon Ger- 


trude the sinful laxity of receiving © 


Maggie Heaton? and that yet more 
amazing lapse from the right path, which 
had prompted her to rebuke her guest 
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for impressing on Maggie her true posi- 
tion? Was it possible that even to 
her, the Countess of Clochnaben,—“ an 
awfu’ woman to contravene,” and Lady 
Ross’s superior in every way, — the 
words had been addressed which cen- 
sured her as “ worse than rude—cruel /” 
And by whom were these words spoken, 
—with that high and mighty air which 
mealy-mouthed Madam could assume 
when she chose, though generally she 
kept her spirit under? By whom? By 
a chit of a girl, the daughter of that 
affected fool and daudling goose, Lady 
Charlotte Skifton! Skifton, indeed! 
a nice name to tack Lady Charlotte’s to, 
who came of well-born people, and was 
cousin, twice removed, to Lady Cloch- 
naben herself! Who was Mr. Skifton? 
Who was his daughter, that she should 
venture—that she should dare address a 
Scotch magnate in such words of repro- 
bation? Forgive her! Certainly not. 
She should be punished: she deserved 
punishment. People with a keener con- 
science than the self-righteous Dowager 
might call it vengeance ; but it was, in 
her opinion, the strictest justice. Ger- 
trude should be punished, that was 
quite settled ; even if Lady Clochnaben 
had a good opinion of her in other 
respects, which she had not. She had 
jilted Kenneth, and coquetted with 
Lorimer, and married Douglas from the 
basest motives of self-interest : that was 
clear as the day. 

“ Man, who art thou that judgest 
another? To his own master he standeth 
or falleth,”—was a text which had never 
particularly impressed this female Draco. 
It must somehow have slipped out of 
her Bible. 

And Alice Ross also thought Gertrude 
should be punished: though she would 
have found it difficult to say for what. 
For being lovely, and much beloved, 
and ruling, without seeming to rule, and 
occupying the place of lady of the castle 
which Alice herself would fain have 
continued to fill. 

Mr. Frere too was of opinion Gertrude 
should be punished. He was satisfied 
that she would be reserved for eternal 
condemnation in the next world, but he 
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thought she ought also to be chastened 
in this: and that, although she might 
not be decapitated like Queen Mary, she 
might yet endure such sorrow as the 
Lord might be pleased to send, to work 
out her eventual salvation. 

Nor was it very long before Donna 
Eusebia also considered that she ought 
to be punished. Very skilful and under- 
mining were the tactics of Alice; very 
broad and daring the tactics of the Pha- 
risee of Clochnaben ; but their end was 
the same. The passionate vain Spaniard 
was gradually brought to know all that 
these other ladies knew or thought. 
That her husband had all but drowned 
himself for love of Gertrude, who after 
all had most unexpectedly thrown him 
over and married the wealthy Ross of 
Glenrossie, though all her “ friends ” 
were convinced that in reality her heart 
was set on his nephew. That Lady 
Charlotte had married a merchant, a 
mere nobody, which accounted for the 
crafty ambition of his daughter, who 
was determined to take the best match 
she could get, without reference to her 
affections. That Maggie was a vile lost 
creature, who never would have held 
her head up or been heard of in the 
county, but for the monstrous step taken 
by Lady Ross, and by Sir Douglas at 
her instigation, of countenancing her, 
and treating her as an acknowledged 
connexion of the family. All this, 
with much pity for Donna Eusebia, and 
hints of her being utterly thrown away, 
with her amazing beauty and accom- 
plishments. But the spiteful little pecks 
at Kenneth were very carefully given, 
for it was very obvious that as yet the 
Spanish lady was what is called “ very 
much in love” with her very handsome 
husband, and Kenneth on his side 
“*very much in love” with her. 

Nothing could equal Eusebia’s anger 
at the discovery of her mother-in-law’s 
position. 

That Kenneth had deceived her in 
more ways than one as to the circum- 
stances surrounding his home was very 
evident. Her astonishment at the in- 
feriority of Torrieburn in all but the 
picturesqueness of its situation and 


scenery: and her discontent at the 
arrangements made for her reception 
there, lavish as they had been in pro- 
portion to Kenneth’s real means: her 
irritation at the insufficiency of the 
smaller establishment to fulfil her notions 
of luxury,—were vehement and uncon- 
cealed. She clenched those mignonne 
pianoforte-playing fingers, with nearly 
as much passion as untutored Maggie 
herself ; while she exclaimed to Lady 
Ross, “Ah, these men! Kennet tell 
me this, his place of Torrie, was yet 
more beautiful than his uncle’s; and 
see now! What ‘vileza’ishere! But 
I shall not live here. As well live in 
the little hut on the lake. Letter, in- 
deed!” 

And Donna Eusebia’s black eyes as- 
sumed a lurid fierceness instead of their 
habitual expression of languid coquetry, 
as she reflected how many lies, during 
their many roamings through the halls 
of the Abencerrages in the Alhambra, 
when Kenneth was courting her, that 
very handsome young Englishman must 
have told, or indirectly led her to be- 
lieve, since her dreams at Granada of 
“ this place of Torrie ” had been so very 
different from the reality! How com- 
pletely Kenneth,—always rather affected 
and boastful about his personal belong- 
ings, and at that time, perhaps (so 
lately snatched from death in his fever 
at Seville), really pining somewhat for 
home-ties and home—had pretended that 
all the grandeur and crumbling glory of 
the palace of the Moorish kings could 
not wean his heart from the dear and 
lovely memory of Scotland! How he 
had expatiated on the enchanting re- 
collections of Glenrossie and Torrie- 
burn, and spoken of the two places as 
equally magnificent possessions ; both 
estates somewhat approaching in value 
those of the Spanish Duc d’Ossuna and 
the Scottish Duke of Hamilton! 

Deceitful “ Kennet !” 

“ Lovers’ oaths ” are proverbially most 
insecure anchors for faith to hold by. 
But “ lovers’ lies” are yet more betray- 
ing. ‘The best of men add, voluntarily 
or involuntarily, a little to the warmth 
and light of the future they are per- 
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suading another to share. The picture 
indeed is there, but, like all who are 
showing off a picture, they hold a clear 
light over it and shade that light with 
their hand, that it may be seen to the 
best advantage. 

Happy the woman who does not require 
the “ make-weight” of a home of splen- 
dour when she accepts the man of her 
choice. Gertrude would have been con- 
tent to live in a settler’s log-cabin with 
Sir Douglas. But even she would doubt- 
less have felt greatly disturbed and dis- 
couraged if she had found those long 
colloquies during pleasant evenings spent 
at the Villa Manddrlo in describing 
Glenrossie, to be a tissue of fables. Not 
for the sake of the home, but the cha- 
racter of its master. Kenneth’s mis- 
statements did not spring from the 
enthusiasm of the poet, who feels sure 
that the honey of Hybla will turn into 
roast beef and silver dishes; nor the 
artist’s, who dreams of a repetition in 
his case of the fate of Cimabue; nor 
the lawyer’s, who, though not quite 
without a hope of the woolsack, feels 
certain that at least he will come to be 
a judge; for all these offer what they 
believe they will attain ; and, if it prove 
a deception in after years, it is a decep- 
tion which they honestly shared. No! 
Kenneth’s was a deliberate, prosaic 
exaggeration, to help him to obtain the 
hand of the beautiful Spaniard, the 
cousin of the Duke of Martos, the 
daughter of grandees. He had not 
wooed her like the yearning lover in 
the old Scotch song :— 


“*T would I were a baron’s heir, 
That I with pearls might braid your hair ; 
I'd make ye bright as ye are fair, 
Lassie! gin ye’d lo’e me! 
But I hae naught to offer thee, 
Nor ot from mine, nor pearls from sea,— 
For I am come of low degree, 
—Lassie! but I lo’e ye!” 


On the contrary, he had wooed her as 
a Scottish grandee, with a Scottish 
prince for his uncle; as, indeed, had 
ever been his favourite pose in the pre- 
vious society at Naples. When Donna 
Eusebia, therefore, made all the dis- 
coveries in which Alice Ross and Lady 
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Clochnaben so eagerly assisted, she was 
enraged, mortified, and perplexed out of 
all measure. 

But, beyond and above all other 
mortifications, the terrible éclaircisse- 
ment respecting Maggie sent the proud 
sangre azul—the “blue blood” of Spain 
—bubbling in her excitable veins, till 
it nearly maddened her. 

Maggie’s welcomes—her attempts to 
be on glad familiar terms with the 
“bonny leddy,” Donna Euseeby—the 
laughing triumph of her white teeth, at 
having such a daughter-in-law to show 
the old miller and his wife—the caresses 
which she eagerly dispensed alike to her 
“lad” and his bride—the uproarious 
spirits she was in —loving him as she did 
in her own wild way—and rejoicing, 
with a mother’s rejoicing, at his return 
to Torrieburn so brilliantly accompanied, 
and at the thoughts of their all dwelling 
together in that house,—where, since 
Mr. Heaton’s departure and subsequent 
death, Maggie had resided in a loneli- 
ness extremely opposite to her tastes— 
her kisses, her “ brewed” possets, her 
active walks, her homely ways, her 
mock dignity and “ uppishness ” to Ger- 
trude, her state of alienation from the 
visiting society of the neighbourhood,— 
all these things drove Donna Eusebia 
to desperation. They were not merely 
thorns in her path ; they were so many 
poniard thrusts in her heart. She re- 
pulsed Maggie with all the energy of 
scorn. And Maggie repulsed, was worse 
than Maggie happy! Sobs and tears, 
exclamations and explanations, were 
forced on Kenneth. She wanted to 
know—she insisted on her right to 
know—“ what had come owr Donna 
Euseeby,” who had seemed so friendly 
and affectionate when first they met at 
Glenrossie. She claimed a daughter’s 
duty—a son’s duty—proper respect and 
attention as the “heed o’ the hoose.” 
She cried, she stormed, she upbraided, 
appealed: till at last Kenneth,—ever- 
selfish Kenneth—urged beyond his 
power of bearing—turned, and passion- 
ately told her that, if anybody was 
“head of the house,” Donna Eusebia 
was that head. That the house at Torrie- 
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burn, and Torrieburn itself, was his— 
Kenneth’s ; not his mother’s. That she 
must contrive to please and satisfy and 
succumb to Donna Eusebia, or “ things 
would never do.” That he was already 
over head and ears in debt ; and, but for 
her, he would be glad to “let” Torrieburn 
and its fishings and moor, and was cer- 
tain he could “ make a good thing of it.” 
That her father really paid a ridiculous 
nominal sort of rent for the mills by the 
Falls of Torrieburn, and in reality profited 
by the relationship more than was at all 
fair, but, that having been his father’s 
arrangement, he, Kenneth, was “ loth 
and reluctant ” (that was all; it was not 
impossible, but he was loth and reluc- 
tant) to make any change, or “let the 
mills to any other miller !” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE TEARS OF EUSEBIA. 


ConstDERING that the miller was in fact 
his grandfather by the mother’s side, it 
was perhaps not to be wondered at that 
Maggie took these hurried sentences from 
her “ain lad” with a mixture of amaze- 
ment and indignation difficult to describe. 

Bursting out into that yowling and 
howling in which her bitterest sorrows 
were always expressed ; calling alter- 
nately and confusedly on her first hus- 
band, as his father and her “ ain mon and 
dear luve of luves,”—and on her second 
husband as Kenneth’s teacher and trainer, 
and above all, her protector, “ wha would 
just hae stared his twa een oot, gin he 
had heerd siccan talk as she had heerd 
that day frae her ain bairn, that she had 
reared and ay held to,” she filled the 
house with her lamentings. Then, as 
Kenneth left her with a passionate oath, 
she burst into the newly-decorated draw- 
ing-room,—where the “she-grandee” 


was practising on the new piano some of 


those modinhas and boleros which fas&- 
nated all who heard them,—and treated 
that flashing beauty to a tirade in Scotch, 
of which Donna Eusehia understood 
little except that she was called a“ weird 
woman” and a “ fause witch,’ and 


accused of stealing Kenneth’s heart and 
poisoning his “ varry blude,” so that he 
had come to defy and flout the mother 
that bore him. 

To all which Eusebia indeed attempted 
some sort of repartee in her broken 
English, but, not succeeding to her satis- 
faction, awaited the return of her hus- 
band (who had escaped the after part of 
the family storm by going out), and, fling- 
ing herself on the bosom of his velvet 
shooting-coat, gave vent to tears and 
spasmodic grievings to the full as 
vehement as Maggie’s, only infinitely 
more graceful. 

That she should die—that she could 
bear it no longer ;—that she wished she 
had slept under the waters of the Gua- 
dalquivir, the Darro, or the Xenil— 
before she left her own country for 
Scotland ; that she would go back to 
her father ; write and complain to her 
brother ; sleep in the same grave with 
her mother; stab herself, and then 
throw herself into the lake of Glen- 
rossie; go away in the night, and 
never be found by Kenneth again ; 
that she no longer loved him, and won- 
dered at her own past infatuation ; that 
she still adored him, and could bear for 
his sake anything—anything Burt this! 
All these contradictory declarations did 
Donna Eusebia rapidly enunciate ; her 
lithe arms clasping and unclasping Ken- 
neth ; now bending his head forcibly 
down to meet her despairing eyes, their 
black lashes fringed with silver-dropping 
tears—now strenuously repulsing his 
answering embrace with wild negative 
shakes of her glossy head,—now cling- 
ing to him faintly, as if she would 
swoon away, and lose all hold of him 
and life at once, from sheer fatigue of 
such exhausting sorrow ; now suddenly 
standing erect and beautiful, stamping 
those tiny feet, and raising those lus- 
trous eyes in appeal to a justly avenging 
Heaven, or visionary recognition of her 
family ties in Spain! And then sinking 
once more, dissolved in weary tears, 
sobbing, with her face hidden in the 
sofa pillows; only one little Smooth 
ivory shoulder convulsively flapping on 
those cushions of down, like the broken 
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wing of a bird half murdered by some 
unskilled sportsman, that had just found 
strength to flutter back to its nest, 
shiver there, and so die! 

Donna Eusebia knew the value of her 
tears! They had stood her in good 
stead with wiser and tenderer men than 
Kenneth. Many a golden hour of 
triumph had sbe bought with that silver 
change. And if Kenneth was not very 
tender, at least he was still “ very much 
in love ;” and at all events, and above 
all things, he hated “a scene.” Like 
Henry Taylor's shallow-hearted hero in 
“Van Artevelde ”— 


“*He granted her to laugh, for so could he,— 
But when she wept, why should it be?” 


Why, indeed? What the deuce did 
his mother mean by making things so 
uncomfortable, after he had been years 
wandering about, and she ought to be 
so gled to see him? What folly it was 
in her not to see that Eusebia could 
not, and ought not, to put up with any- 
thing of the sort? Bad enough to have 
to bring her to Torrieburn, and get her 
gradually accustomed to the contrast 
which he privately felt she must insti- 
tute between the real and the unreal of 
his boastings, without additional worry 
of this sort! He couldn’t stand it. 
It made him nervous; it made him 
ill. He believed the old miller was 
at the bottom of it all, for the old 
fellow actually had the impudence to 
be offended because Kenneth did not 
greet him with the familiarity he 
had ventured upon while he was still 
a mere boy; and had even “spoken 
out” about his family grievances, and 
with the pithy saying, “Ye'll no blot 
by-ganes ; yere mither’s yere mither, ye 
ken ”—endeavoured to rebuke his con- 
duct as unfilial ! 

His mother might be his mother : he 
couldn’t help that: and, indeed, he re- 
membered no other parent: but, all the 
same, he had that in common with even 
better offspring of irregular ties (from 
Hotspur downwards), that he inclined 
to reckon only his more creditable pro- 
genitor. He was Kenneth Ross’s son, 
and Sir Douglas Ross’s nephew; but 
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deuce a bit would he consent to be 
grandson to the drunken old miller, 
Peter Carmichael, and Betty Carmichael, 
his spouse. 

So the stormy scene ended by his 
kissing away Donna Eusebia’s tears. 
She was to be a good, patient darling, 
his jewel, his “ alhaya,” and keep her pro- 
mise not to have any more scenes with 
his mother ; and she was to go and pay a 
second visit to Glenrossie, and then have 
a beautiful house in London, and then, 
if she liked it, they would winter in 
Spain. 

A beautiful house in London. 

Certainly something must be done 
about expenses, and something more 
must be got out of Torrieburn ! 

After all, what was the use of for- 
going one’s rights out of sentimentality? 

So Kenneth went straight from Eu- 
sebia and her cushions to his mother ; 
who had likewise prepared things to 
say to him, but was cut short with that 
prayer of the passionate that stands in 
lieu of a command— 

“Now do, for God’s sake, my dear 
mother, keep yourself quiet, and listen 
to me!” 

And then and there this son of one 
parent explained that Eusebia was not 
to be contradicted in one jot or tittle of 
her will; no, not even if her wishes 
seemed whims in the eyes of “other 
persons.” He did not intend her to 
stay much longer at Torrieburn ; there 
was too much wood and water about the 
place, and Eusebia’s health might suffer. 
He should cut a good deal of the woods 
down, and make some other alterations. 
Meanwhile he hoped there would be no 
more “ rows,” for he hated them, and it 
was vulgar. Eusebia had been used to 
the very first society, and, of course, felt 
the assumption of equality to be unfair. 
She must be treated with the utmost 
deference and respect by his motlier. 

And when outraged Maggie once more 
attempted an irresistible burst about “his 
ain dede father,” and “ gude Mr. Heaton” 
(she had never called Mr. Heaton by his 
Christian name), Kenneth broke in with 
equal impetuosity, —“ Pooh! bosh ! 
Heaton was a milksop, and fit for nothing 
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but to read prayers and teach Latin to 
‘children ; and, as to my father, it is not 
my fault that he arranged matters so— 
so awkwardly ; we must do the best we 
can under the circumstances : it is a good 
deal harder upon me than it is upon 
you. Now, let there be an end of it; 
for I am sure I do not wish to vex you 
more than [ can help.” 

“Ou Kenneth!” was all the reply 
from the widowed Mrs. Heaton, as she 
flung her smart silk apron over her head 
preparatory to a long burst of hysterical 
weeping. 

And, while she sat weeping at home, 
Kenneth strode over to the Falls, and 
stepped into the house of his miller 
grandfather, whom he addressed with 
extreme haughtiness, and called “ Car- 
michael.” He informed the old man 
that he was “about to make some 
changes,” indeed, “‘ necessitated to make” 
some changes; that nothing would be 
done in a hurry, or without considera- 
tion, but that eventually—eventually— 
the mill would probably be set to a 
younger tenant, and some new machinery 
tried there. 

To all which the old man listened in 
dogged silence, without rising from his 
settle by the peat fire; only, when 
Kenneth had apparently got through 
all he intended to say, his disowned 
grandfather looked up with a keen re- 
pelling glance, and said, sarcastically,— 
‘‘ T’m thinking, if ye ca’ me ‘ Carmichael’ 
noo’ the beard’s on yere chin, ye might 
put the ‘ Mister’ till it.” 

His wife nudged his elbow, as Ken- 
neth nodded rather sulkily to her and 
went out. 

“Ou, man, dinna ye anger him,” 
whispered the old woman. “Sicna a 
deevil’s bairn as that might send our 
Maggie packing, and not think twice 
on’t.” 

And they watched the handsome 
young proprietor of Torrieburn, as, with 
the strong quick step of youth, he made 
his way homeward, until he turned the 
angle of the bridge where his father had 
met his death, and passed out of sight. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
MR, FRERE IN A NEW LIGHT, 


“On! Douglas, I was just coming to 
you,” said Gertrude one morning soon 
after these discussions, as he entered her 
sitting-room ; “Kenneth has written 
me rather an odd note proposing to come 
here again for a while, till his wife and 
his poor mother learn to get on a little 
better together. And Lorimer has written 
me a still odder epistle about Mr. Frere.” 

Sir Douglas looked thoughtful. 

“Gertrude, you must know what alk 
that means, about ‘getting on better’ 
together. I love Kenneth; yes, I love 
him as a son; but I cannot shut my 
eyes to his carelessness about his unfor- 
tunate mother; and I am not over 
anxious that Donna Eusebia should be 
always with you. I have often wondered 
you took so heartily to her! You are 
very different.” 

Gertrude laughed. “ Perhaps that is 
the very reason : they say people always 
love their contrasts. I confess I think 
Eusebia the most charming person I 
ever met. So beautiful, so accomplished, 
so Winning, so warm !” 

And, speaking the last words, Gertrude 
paused and coloured, for she was con- 
scious in her heart that she was con- 
trasting Fusebia with Alice! Alice, 
whom she had been requested to “pet ;” 
whom she had petted ; and yet in whose 
stealthy pace there was no eagerness, 
in whose cold eyes no welcome, in the 
touch of whose passive hand no cordi- 
ality: while Eusebia,—oh! Eusebia, 
how enchanting she was ! 

“You can ask them, my love, as a 
matter of course: but I would fain see 
both Kenneth and Eusebia show a better 
disposition for home. We shall have 
him wandering away again. He has so 
little settled purpose! And yet I did 
my best with him—I did my best.” 

Sir Douglas spoke in a musing absent 
way. He puzzled over Kenneth and his 
conduct at all times. The two men were 
so unlike, that each was incomprehen- 
sible to the other. 

“ Well,” added he after a pause ; 
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“and Frere? What is it that our sage 
Lorimer writes about Frere? He was 
always rather inclined to find fault with 
that enthusiast in the missionary line. 
Does he grumble that we have not yet 
got him shipped off to New Zealand, or 
Otaheite ?” 

“ Douglas, it is very serious. He 
writes—here is his letter—that he has 
every reason to think Mr. Frere is an 
impostor ; at least that he has given an 
utterly false account of his antecedents. 
That he would not have troubled him- 
self about the matter, but that Giuseppe, 
immediately on arriving in Naples, came 
to him, and told him certain facts which, 
coupled with Lorimer’s own previous 
impression that Mr. Frere was not alto- 
gether unknown to him, convinced him 
that you ought to sift the matter, and 
endeavour to get from Frere a distinct 
account of the past. It is really rather 
curious, if you come to consider, how 
little that is positive we do know about 
him. He has never been to see the 
friends he originally stated were so 
anxious to receive him. He seems to 
communicate with noone. He has never 
named places or persons in the course 
of our many conversations on the plans 
for his future ; I think, myself, he is a 
mystery.” 

Sir Douglas smiled. ‘My Gertrude 
growing suspicious,” he said ; “that isa 
new phase of character; and Lorimer, 
the cynic that he is, shall have all the 
credit of your conversion. I really do 
not see any cause for fear about Mr. 
James Frere. He is doing his duty 
strictly ; somewhat illiberally, perhaps, 
according to my notion of religious 
opinions, but industriously and con- 
sistently. As to his moral character, he 
might vie with St. Anthony, by all I 
hear; and the only foible I think I 
have perceived in him is that very 
reticence of which you speak, which I 
do not defend, but I think I can 
account for it in a very simple way.” 

“How do you account for it, 
Douglas ?” 

“IT suspect (since we are all to have 
our suspicions) that, well educated as he 
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is, he is not well-born—that he comes 
of what are called ‘low people,’ and is 
ashamed of his extraction. He is quite 
willing we should know what he is, 
and he certainly is a man of remarkable 
ability ; but he is not willing that we 
should know who he is; and I really 
do not see how I can press him on that 
point, or urge him to reveal what con- 
cerns no one here.” 

Gertrude hesitated—looked up at her 
husband—hesitated again, and then 
said, with a sweet shy smile— 

“What if it does concern some one 
here, Douglas? Some one you are 
very fond of ; some one whose destiny 
you are very anxious to guard ?” 

“ Alice! you mean my sister Alice,” 
he answered hurriedly, while a sudden 
flush passed over his brow ; “I cannot 
think it; I think she would have told 
me ; I am sure she would.” 

And a very vivid memory of the 
long conversation on “ kith-and-kin 
love,” held with Alice as they sat that 
sweet evening resting among the heather, 
returned to him as he spoke. 

“It was Giuseppe ; no very good 
authority, perhaps, and I daresay, poor 
fellow, he thinks love is the hinge on 
which everything in this world turns, 
but he assured Lorimer he considered 
this a case of courtship ; that early in 
the morning, before any one is up, 
except the servants, they walked and 
sat together in the garden, and that 
once he came upon Alice violently 
weeping (Alice, who never weeps), and 
Mr. Frere speaking to her so eagerly 
and angrily that he never even per- 
ceived Giuseppe’s presence; and once 
more at night—quite at night, he saw 
them part at the Tower door, that leads 
up to her apartment, and. ‘ 

“ My love, my love,” said Sir Douglas 
very impatiently, “all that proves 
nothing. Frere is just the man to 
melt a girl to tears on religious sub- 
jects; and servants, especially foreigners, 
always see a Cupid in every corner, like 





’ the painted border of a valentine.” 


“Tt is Lorimer,” said Gertrude, with 
hesitation, “who thinks you should as- 
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certain, for Alice’s sake (I have some- 
times thought myself that—that she 
liked him), what and who Mr. Frere is.” 

“ Ascertain—ascertain! Gertrude, I 
have but one way of doing things. I 
cannot beat about the bush, and keep 
patient watch over trifles, to try and 
bring my mind to a decision; neither 
can I, without cause, without the legiti- 
mate interest in Alice which you think 
may be involved, ask Frere a single 
question. But this I will do; I will 
learn at once, from Alice herself, 
whether there is a shadow of ground 
for your supposition ; and, if there is, I 
will make those point blank inquiries 
which dear old Lorimer thinks so easy. 
I should like to put him in my place ; 
conceive bluntly addressing Frere thus : 
‘T understand that my nephew’s courier 
suspects you are an impostor; I hope 
it is not true; account for yourself.’ 
Set your mind at ease, Gertrude. Iam 
certain dear Alice will tell me the truth. 
[ am certain she will. She might keep 
her secret from the whole world, but 
she would not from me.” 

So saying, up went frank-hearted Sir 
Douglas to the turret- chamber, and 
knocked at the door. Alice said, “‘ Come 
in,” without looking up; she was very 
busy reading a letter. She slightly 
started when she saw who was her 
visitor, and rose directly. 

Her half-brother took the little passive 
hand, pressed it, and sat down by her 
as she reseated herself. He came di- 
rectly to the object of his visit. How 
Lorimer had written about Mr. Frere to 
Gertrude, and Gertrude had thought it 
possible Alice might be interested in 
the very clever and remarkable man 
who had been intimate with them now 
for a long time; and how he, Sir 
Douglas himself, would not think it 
otherwise than natural ; but that there 
were special reasons why he adjured 
Alice not to be too shy to tell him 
whether it was so or not. Her secret 
would be safe with him; but he must 
endeavour to follow up some inquiries 
respecting this stranger which Lorimer 


had made. 


And then, in a very tender and touch- 
ing manner, he referred to their compact 
of mutual confidence the day they talked 
of “ kith-and-kin love,” and he kissed 
her kindly on the forehead, and petted 
her as he had done that day. 

And after their interview was over, he 
hurried back to Gertrude, and assured 
her that Alice smiled at the idea of 
such a thing as any love betwixt her 
and Mr, Frere: that she had held many 
earnest conversations with that preacher, 
principally about schools and foreign 
missions,—but never on such a subject 
as love except once—and that once was 
not in any way personal to herself; it was 
about another person; she would not 
tell Sir Douglas then; she would con- 
sider and tell him another time ; these 
things ought not to be lightly gossiped 
about. It was something that seemed to 
give her pain. Indeed, she had ad- 
mitted that it was about a near and 
dear friend ; or one she desired to think 
of as a near and dear friend. It was 
a consultation with Mr. Frere whether 
she should venture to offer that friend 
advice ; and he had controlled her in 
that. She would talk with Sir Douglas 
about it another time. It had no- 
thing whatever to do with her own 
affairs. 

By a strange coincidence, while they 
were yet speaking of Mr. Frere, a little 
note in pencil was handed to Sir Douglas. 
It said that that individual was waiting 
for him in the library, having received 
a painful summons to the bedside of 
his half-uncle in Shropshire, who had 
been crushed in the wheel of some 
cotton manufactory, and that to so 
urgent a call he could only answer by 
starting as soon as possible; that he 
could not go without wishing Sir 
Douglas farewell, not knowfng exactly 
when he would return. 

Both Sir Douglas and Gertrude went 
down to the library, to bid him good- 
bye. He thanked them gravely for their 
kindness during his sojourn among 
them, and regretted the interruption 
made in his usual duties by this, the 
most sacred duty of all. “ For,” said 
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he sadly, “I suppose no man ever was 
so destitute of near ties. I have rela- 
tives by my mother’s side in Australia, 
not in very brilliant positions ”—and he 
laughed an awkward laugh,—“ one is a 
petty innkeeper, and the others are 
making their way as well as they can, 
sheep-tending. There are, however, cir- 
cumstances which excuse their alienation 
from me; and I do not like talking of 
myself. We are all in God's hand. No 
Christian is fatherless, and the great 
Father of all sends each of us such fate 
as He thinks best. I only trust, when 
we meet again, all may be as bright here 
as I leave it.” 

Saying which, Mr. James Frere grace- 
fully withdrew ; and Sir Douglas could 
not forbear the observation to his wife, 
how strange it was, that at the very 
moment they were debating as to in- 
quiries respecting him, he had thus 
openly alluded to his condition ! 

“ Rely on it, it is as I told you, love. 
He belongs to people of whom he feels 
ashamed : some gentleman’s natural son 
perhaps. It is a weakness, but what a 
common weakness! I am glad, at least, 
that it should be no vexation to Ailie. 
Her innocent talk on the subject quite 
set me at my ease. And now I am 
going to Torrieburn, to talk matters over 
with Kenneth, who has got the freak 
into his head of cutting down the woods, 
and will spoil his place. We shall be 
very busy all day.” 

“We may meet, for I promised to 
take Eusebia some plants she wants, 
and a pair of pruning scissors. We 
shall think our business nearly as im- 
portant as yours; we are both so fond 
of flowers.” 

As Gertrude left the hall door, she 
brushed against flitting Alice, who, in 
her usual cat-like way, was gliding down 
the walk. Lady Ross smiled and nodded, 
but passed on. She never expected 
Alice now to join her as she did in 
former inexperienced days. 

She had proceeded but a little way, 
when she found she had forgotten the 
pruning scissors ; they were left in the 
conservatory. 
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She set down the little basket of 
plants, and returned swiftly to seek for 
them. Eusebia had made such a point 
of having these scissors to snip dead 
leaves and straggling roses ! 

She passed to the further end of the 
conservatory. There was no way out 
without returning. Suddenly the voice 
of Alice, in distress and complaining, 
smote on her amazed ear. 

“Oh, James!” it said, “how shall I 
ever bear it! J cannot bear it!” 

Then Mr. Frere’s melodious voice an- 
swered, with something between a sneer 
and a sigh—“ You must bear it as other 
women have done, I suppose. You 
must not be like the poor old soul who 
when led to the gallows, said she knew 
she never could bear to be hung.” 

“Oh! James—James Frere, do not 
jest with me! what shall i do when 
you have forsaken me !” 

“T do not forsake you. You must 
make some excuse for a visit to Edin- 
burgh. I will see you there. You are 
your own mistress, and not a child. 
Be prudent ; this is temporary ; I have 
got through a hundred worse chances ! 
It is lucky you have a key to the letter 
bag. Don’t attempt to write to me till 
you hear. Perhaps I shall only commu- 
nicate by advertisement, with a single 
initial. Good-bye!” 

*“ Oh, James !” 

“Do not weep; be as usual; you 
may ruin me by any imprudence. Do 
you think 1 am not sorry for you 
sorry to leave you! Isit pleasant to be 
hunted over the earth as I am ?” 

Then <Alice—quiet cat-like Alice- 
with a suppressed cry, threw herself 
into the arms of the would-be missionary 
preacher, who, fervently straining her 
to his breast, muttered the unholy 
words, “Curse the fool who has parted 
us!” and then, putting her from him, 
and looking steadily in her face with 
his wild bright eyes, “ You are no 
mate for me,” he said, “if you can’t 
bear the gnawing of anxiety as the 
Spartan bore the gnawing of the fox. 
It ever you feel tempted to give way, 
say to yourself, ‘J may hang him!’” 
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And having spoken every one of these 
sentences as rapidly as breath could 
utter them, he disappeared from the 
conservatory, and in a minute more the 
sound of wheels, down the approach to 
the castle, told that Mr. Frere was gone. 

With a deep shivering sigh, and 
pressing her hand on her side as if she 
really felt the gnawing pain so recently 
alluded to, Alice also glided out of the 
conservatory ; and was presently in the 
garden again, looking out with wistful 
eyes—at nothing ! 

And all this time, and for some 
seconds afterwards, Gertrude stood spell- 
bound as a statue—the pruning scissors 
in her hand, and the blood beating at 
her ears, as it beats in moments of in- 


tense anxiety and expectation, or excess 
of terror. 

Was it a waking dream? Was that 
the pious fervent orator, the condemner 
of sin in all shapes, the guide and 
pastor of the young flock entrusted to 
him ? 

As Gertrude passed on her way to 
Torrieburn, she saw outlawed little 
Jamie Macmichael sitting on the top of 
the low stone wall, his favourite resort ; 
he watched the other children swinging 
their slates and sauntering to school ; 
but he could not go.to school himself, 
“because, ye ken, he brak the Lord’s- 
day.” 

To be continued. 


SEASONS. 


Ou the cheerful Budding-time ! 
When thorn-hedges turn to green, 
When new leaves of elm and lime 
Cleave and shed their winter screen ; 
Tender lambs are born and “ baa,” 
North wind finds no snow to bring, 
Vigorous Nature laughs “ Ha, ha,” 
In the miracle of spring. 


Oh the gorgeous Blossom-days ! 
When broad flag-flowers drink and blow, 
In and out in summer-blaze 
Dragon-flies flash to and fro ; 
Ashen branches hang out keys, 
Oaks put forth the rosy shoot, 
Wandering herds wax sleek at ease, 
Lovely blossoms end in fruit. 


Oh the shouting Harvest-weeks ! 
Mother earth grown fat with sheaves 
Thrifty gleaner finds who seeks ; 
Russet-golden pomp of leaves 
Crowns the woods, to fall at length ; 
Bracing winds are felt to stir, 
Ocean gathers up her strength, 
Beasts renew their dwindled fur. 
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Oh the starving Winter-lapse ! 
Ice-bound, hunger-pinched and dim ; 
Dormant roots recall their saps, 
Empty nests show black and grim, 
Short-lived sunshine gives no heat, 
Undue buds are nipped by frost, 
Snow sets forth a winding-sheet, 
And all hope of life seems lost. 
Curistina G. Rosserti. 


MEMORIES OF MOSCOW, 


BY EDWARD DICEY, 


Russia is a country about which it is 
very hard to avoid exaggeration, You 
may dwell upon its splendour, you may 
dilate upon its squalor; and each de- 
scription will be literally true. But yet 
neither the colour of the rainbow on 
the one hand, nor all the shades of 
sepia on the other, will suffice to paint 
Russia faithfully. You have to use both 
in turn, and avoid all neutral tints, if 
you wish to produce anything like an 
accurate portraiture of this extraor- 
dinary land. If, indeed, I wished to 
give any one a view of Russia under its 
fairest aspect, I should recommend 
him to travel straight. from London to 
St. Petersburg, making no stoppage on 
the way ; to drive from the Western to 
the Southern Terminus without casting 
a glance around him ; to take a ticket 
direct to Moscow, only peeping through 
the frost-covered window-panes from 
time to time, to see that all around was 
cold, and bleak, and cheerless ; and then, 
if he could find a closed carriage await- 
ing him at the station, to drive to the 
Kremlin Terrace, timing his arrival so 
that he could see it, as I saw it the other 
day, in the still glare and pale glitter of 
a northern sunset. If he failed, looking 
on the scene, to feel that the toil, and 
cost, and weariness of the journey was 
more than repaid by that wondrous 
spectacle, the Telemachus to whom I 
had acted as Nestor must be devoid of 
the true roaming spirit, 


You pass through the Holy Gateway, 
raising your hat from your head as you 
do so in obedience to the. custom of the 
place, and then find yourself upon a 
broad wide terrace. All around you, 
on every side, there rise minarets and 
domes of gold. Behind you is a con- 
fused mass of battlements, and towers, 
and spires, which you know can be 
none other than the Kremlin Palace. 
At your feet, some two hundred yards 
sheer below the spot on which you 
stand, there flows the narrow Mos- 
kowa, down whose rapid stream great 
blocks of snow drift and float sparkling , 
in the sunlight ; far away on the flat 
plain upon the other side of the stream, 
the city of Moscow lies stretched be- 
neath you. There is not a house in this 
vast mass of buildings like anything on 
which you have looked before. The 
flat green iron roofs are interspersed with 
countless turrets and domes. Hardly a 
puff of smoke rises from the silent city ; 
the air is clear, and cold, and still; the 
only sounds seem to come from the 
clanging of the church bells, wafted by 
the wind across the river. In the dim 
west is the long low range of the Spar- 
row Hills, across which Napoleon’s 
armies advanced on Moscow. If the 
French legions looked on Moscow for 
the first time on such an evening as 
that on which I saw it last, when the 
sky was tinted with a hundred shades 
of colour, fading from warm crimson to 
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cold grey, and when the green roofs 
shone like emeralds, and the gold domes 
dazzled your eyes with their exceeding 
brightness, they must have felt much 
as the Ten Thousand did centuries ago, 
when at last they caught sight of the 
longed-for sea, and laid down their arms, 
and shouted “ Thalatta! Thalatta !” 
There are old men still living in the 
city who can remember what Moscow 
was before the great fire, in which not 
only the “Grande Armée” but the 
fortunes of Napoleon came to ruin; 
and they say that the town as we see 
it now is nothing to what it was in the 
days of their fathers, But old men are 


apt to see anything through a. sort of 


moral inverted telescope ; and I doubt 
myself whether threescore years ago 
the barbaric splendour of the Musco- 
vite capital could have been greater 
than it is to-day, or the contrast between 
its gorgeousness and its shabbiness more 
marked than now. The wooden houses, 
as you see them in this year of grace, 
must be very similar to those in which 
Russians dwelt of old. The walls of the 
palaces were left standing by the fire, 
and the wealth of the empire has been 
employed to make the new Moscow as 
splendid as the old—not, I think, in 
vain. Certainly the view of Moscow 
as I have attempted to describe it, is 
of its kind unequalled. The views of 
Prague from the Hradschin Palace, of 
Pesth from the Blocksberg forts, are 
similar, but to my mind far inferior. 

As long as you keep within the 
Kremlin, the glitter of enchantment 
hangs over you. The very ground you 
tread on is holy ground. About you, 
you may see peasants turning, time 
after time, towards the East, crossing 
themselves with an infinity of signs, 
kneeling before pictures of the Saviour 
or the Virgin, lying at times prostrate 
upon the cold hard stones which sur- 
round the sacred shrine. And here it 
is not as in Catholic lands, where the 
way-worshippers are chiefly women and 
children, where grown-up men kneel 
but seldom in public, and where the 
prayers recited are gabbled over, like a 
lesson learnt by rote. Here, as else- 


where in Moscow—and to a great, 
though a less extent, in St. Petersburg 
—the major part of the population, no 
matter what their sex, or age, or rank, 
seem to share in this open-air worship, 
and pray aloud with a fervour whose 
accents are unmistakeable. Entering 
the Kremlin shrine, the sense of yla- 
mour, of which I have spoken, increases 
on you. The building you look upon is 
the kind of edifice you see in dreams, 
and do not expect to meet in real life. 
Critics say it is of depraved style, false 
to every true principle of art, unsightly 
in construction, barbarous in ornamen- 
tation. It may be so ; I do not dispute 
the verdict of experts; I can only say 
that I do not envy persons who are not 
carried away at first by its overwhelm- 
ing gorgeousness. From the pavement 
to the summit of its lofty domes, sup- 
ported on its vast porphyry pillars, it is 
one mass of gold and colour. You can 
hardly put your hand upon a place 
not decorated with stoves and jewels. 
Amethyst and onyx, jasper and opals, 
and all the stones whose names are re- 
corded in the adornment cf Solomon’s 
Temple, seem to have been employed to 
make the shrine more splendid still. 
Upon the dusky portraits of the Virgin 
Mother and her Child, with which the 
walls are covered, you see hanging 
necklaces of diamonds, strings of jewels, 
each one of which must be worth a 
fortune. It is a common saying that 
all the wealth of all the Russias could 
not suffice to buy the treasures in this 
the cathedral church of Moscow ; and 
I suppose that, if purchasers could be 
found to buy all the articles contained 
there at their nominal price, the 
amount realized by the sale would 
be something fabulous. The very walls 
are wrought of silver; the roof is of 
solid gold. The odd thing is, that all 
this gorgeous splendour harmonizes with 
itself. There is nothing tawdry, or gew- 
gawish about it at all : the dim twilight 
in which the chureh is always sunk 
subdues the glare of its colours ; and 
when at times, as I chanced to see it, a 
ray of the setting sun shines through 
the windows of the lofty cupola, golden 
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beams shoot through the gloom, and are 
reflected back again by the burnished 
walls. I recollect a lady telling me 
once, that she found, in reading the 
Bible to the paupers in a workhouse, 
that the only parts which served to 
wake their languid interest were the 
stories of the new Jerusalem, with its 
golden gateways and jewelled thrones. 
And so, I fancy, to the poor, hungry, 
half-clad peasants, who crowd day by 
day into the sacred shrine, the glimpses 
of its glories must have a charm not 
altogether of the earth earthy. 

Not a stone’s throw from the Kremlin, 
at the foot almost of the castellated walls 
with which the palace is surrounded, you 
pass into an open square which appears 
to belong to another world from that 
you have just left behind you. That 
immense low block of one-storied build- 
ings, faced with gaudily-painted stucco, 
peeled and broken from the walls, is the 
Gostinnoi-Dvor, the great mart of Mos- 
cow. Entering by any one of the gate- 
ways, you see before you a very jabyrinth 
of dark passages, and hear a confused 
jargon of many voices. If you have ever 
been through Leadenhall Market, and 
can fancy that the passages were made 
of stone, and that the place was darkened, 
you will have some slight conception of 
the look of this, the greatest bazaar in 
the whole of Russia. On to the dark 
corridors, crammed with a dense crowd 
pacing constantly up and down, open 
the shops of the merchants. A picture 
of the Saviour hangs wherever the corri- 
dors intersect, and the glare of the lamps 
suspended before it only serves to make 
the general gloom more visible. Each 
corridor is more or less strictly reserved 
to one class of traders ; but there is not 
much outward display on their open 
counters ; and the interiors of the vault- 
like shops are so dark that it is difficult 
to see what sorts of goods are piled up 
on the long lairs of shelves. But, as you 
pass along, the merchants call to you 
from their doorways, and offer you wares 
of every form and class and fashion. I 
suppose there are not many articles in 
the world you might not obtain in this 
enormous depédt; and the traders are 
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ready to do business with you for a 
kopeck or a million roubles, just’ as you 
choose. In one row there are furs enough 
to clothe all St. Petersburg ; in another 
there are as many shoes and boots as 
would be found in Northampton and 
Stafford. There are yarns and cottons 
and Manchester goods, and Sheffield 
cutlery, and French silks, and German 
leather ; and every article, in fact, which 
can possibly be smuggled across the fron- 
tiers. Then there are the Persian stalls, 
where Armenians in high dark fur caps 
sell Astrakhan wool and Persian silks 
and arms studded with stones. On other 
counters there are displayed all sorts of 
Circassian silver ornaments, cigarette 
cases, match-boxes, filagree caskets, 
crosses, and amulets ; and, if you ask for 
anything better, and look like a pos- 
sible purchaser, the shopman will take, 
from some queer hiding-place concealed 
beneath his clothes, little dirty papers, 
which, on opening them, are found to 
contain turquoises and pearls and dia- 
monds. There also are the money- 
changers, seated behind desks covered 
with immense piles of silver roubles 
and copper kopecks. You would think 
that in this community of traders, who 
do business with all parts of the world, 
you would find no difficulty in making 
yourself understood in some one of the 
Western tongues with which most 
travellers are acquainted. But the im- 
pression would prove, on putting it to 
the test of experience, to be a rash de- 
lusion. You are here in Russia proper, 
and nobody knows any language except 
the native tongue. With the aid of 
fingers, and chalking numerals upon 
the counter, you can with difficulty 
arrive at the price asked for any article ; 
and then, if you need it, you offer a 
third of the price demanded, as a mere 
matter of course. Supposing you are a 
real Russian, you walk away at the first 
refusal, pretending not to look behind 
you ; the merchant watches you all the 
time, trying to look as if he never 
noticed you; and then you return and 
walk off again, till at last the game of 
hide-and-seek is played out, and you 
and the vendor have come to some satis- 
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factory compromise. It so happened 
that, while 1 stopped in Moscow, I was 
present at the completion of a contract 
between an English manufacturer and an 
immensely wealthy Moscow merchant. 
The terms which could alone be accepted 
were stated by our countryman at the 
commencement of the interview. The 
purchaser was resolved to buy from the 
beginning, and yet nearly two full days’ 
negotiations were ‘required before the 
contract could be completed. When- 
ever any demand the buyer made was 
not acceded to, he left the room, de- 
claring he would break off the negotia- 
tion, but he invariably returned to say 
he had thought better of the matter 
when he discovered the vendor did not 
send to fetch him back again. Yet, 
according to my friend’s statement, this 
customer was less troublesome than most 
of the purchasers he had to do business 
with, 

Supposing you wish to see a yet more 
elementary phase of commerce than that 
of the Gostinnoi-Dvor, you have only 
to step across a street or two; and, right 
in the heart of the town, you find your- 
self in Jewry-land. There, in a couple 
of open streets, the old-clothesmen of 
Moscow carry on their trade. The place 
has a family likeness to Petticoat Lane, 
or the Juden-Gasse in Frankfort, or the 
Ghetto at Rome, or any other of the Is- 
raelite exchange-marts scattered through- 
out the world. But yet it has a character 
of its own. Except that the poor Rus- 
sian Jews are a shade dirtier, if possible, 
than their Christian fellows, they are, in 
dress, and manner, and look, the counter- 
part of ordinary Moujiks. Everybody is 
screaming ; everybody is gesticulating ; 
everybody is bidding down everybody 
else. The street is so crowded that you 
can hardly make your way through it: 
half-a-dozen hucksters at once pull you 
by the sleeve, or catch your coat-tails, or 
stand right in your path, or resort to 
any possible expedient to attract your 
attention to the quality of the slops 
they have for sale. You must want 
something, or else you would not be 
there at all; and, acting on this pre- 
conceived theory, the rival pedlers think 
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that your resolute refusal to look at old 
hats as good as new, or greasy furs, or 
patched coats, covers the intention to 
make some more important purchase. 
However, old clothes and fleas have 
a natural affinity for each other ; and it 
is a luxury to be taken from the noisy 
bustle of the market into any one of 
the great traktirs which surround the 
mart. <A traktir is not exactly a res- 
taurant, nor exactly an exchange ; it is 
something between the two—a place 
very much in its purport like Garra- 
way’s or the Baltic Coffee House, if you 
suppose eating to be the principal, and 
business the subsidiary, object of these 
establishments. But, though other lands 
have eating-houses where business is 
transacted, nowhere that I know of ex- 
cept Russia can you find a traktir. Take 
the great Moskovski Traktir, as an ex- 
ample,—the place where the chief tea- 
merchants in Russia have, as it were, 
their house of call. You go up a broad 
flight of stairs from the street, have the 
folding-doors thrown open to you by a 
servant in livery, and find yourself in 
an atmosphere of delicious warmth, after 
quitting the cold bleak air without. 
Servants are waiting at the head of the 
stairs to take off your furs; and then you 
look around you. You stand in a long 
vaulted room, filled with sofas and with 
tables. On one side is an immense car ; 
at the end is a monster organ. The place, 
with its arched roof, and rich hangings, 
and lamps swinging from the ceiling, 
and snow-white divans, has an Arabian 
Nights’ air, which is heightened by the 
appearance of the servants, who move 
swiftly and silently about. All dressed 
alike in white tunics and trousers, all 
tall, strong-built men, with long smooth 
hair parted in the middle—they look like 
theslavesof an Eastern Sultan, such asone 
used to fancy them in the days when the 
Three Calenders and Sinbad the Sailor 
used to people one’s dreams by night. 
You might eat or drink anything in 
this traktir, and the cooking is renowned ; 
but tea is the staple article of consump- 
tion. Before you have been a day in 
Russia you learn the words{for “a cup of 
tea ;” and indeed the attendants would 
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take it for granted you wanted tea, if 
they did not understand your pronunci- 
ation of the “ stack an tchai,”—this, on 
the principle of the defunct “ Fonetic 
Nuz,” being the nearest approximation 
I can form to the probable spelling of 
the words in question. You are brought 
forthwith two white teapots—one large, 
tae other small; the former containing 
water, the latter tea. You first—if you 
wish to follow the proper routine—fill 
your glass tumbler half full with water ; 
then, when the glass is thoroughly 
warmed, empty the water, put in a couple 
of lumps of white sugar; then pour out 
half a tumbler full of tea, and weaken 
it with water. Then insert a slice of 
lemon ; and, if your mouth is fireproof 
enough to drink the beverage while it 
is scalding hot, you will get better tea 
than it has ever been my fortune to 
drink elsewhere. There is no doubt 
the glass retains the heat much longer 
than a porcelain or crockery cup would 
do; but then, as there is no handle, 
and as the glass is as hot as hot can be, 
it is not easy to lift it. To avoid this 
difficulty, you must either put your head 
down to the glass, or hold the: bottom 
in the hollow of your hand, neither of 
which methods of imbibing is considered 
elegant at home. Everybody around 
you sips his tea placidly ; most of the 
company cross themselves before they 
raise the glass to their lips ; and almost 
all sip between puffs of smoke. Those 
who do not, you may be pretty sure, 
belong to the old Russian Church, 
which, on the strength of the text that 
“not what goeth into the mouth, but 
“ what cometh out of the mouth, defileth 
“‘a man,” regard smoking as a deadly 
sin. Cigars, if you choose to pay fifteen 
pence a-piece for them, are to be had, of 
good quality enough. Cigarettes are 
smoked more than any other form of 
tobacco; but the most luxurious mode 
of smoking, to my mind, is to be found 
in earthen pipes, with their long cherry- 
stick stems. The servant brings one to 
you, fills it in your presence with the 
fragrant Turkish yellow tobacco, lights 
it, inhales a whiff or two to set it well 
alight, and then, having wiped the 
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mouthpiece carefully, passes it to you. 
If you draw in your breath steadily and 
slowly enough, you may make one pipeful 
last half an hour or more. And, when 
you are tired with sight-seeing or fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of princes out 
upon a tour—than. which I know of 
no occupation more vexatious to the 
mind and body—you can hardly, I 
think, pass time more pleasantly than in 
sitting on a sofa, sipping tea, and watch- 
ing the wreaths of smoke curl upwards 
in the air. The people about do not, as 
in the eating-housesof all other countries, 
disturb you by the jingle of their knives 
and plates, and the chatter of their 
voices. Russians, I fancy, are not amongst 
themselves a talkative people. The 
peasants—so one who knows them well 
assures me—sit habitually silent when 
they are at home. And the Russian 
accent is by no means a harsh one when 
spoken. In listening to it it sounds 
somewhat like English, with all the 
hard sounds taken away. Though soft 
as Italian to the ear, it has nothing of 
its fulness or its strength. It would 
not, I think, be reckoned well-bred to 
talk very loudly in a traktir; but in- 
deed the buzzing of such conversation as 
there is is overpowered by the peal of 
the organ. No true Russian restaurant, 
however humble, can be without music 
of some kind. The merchants and 
brokers and the factors who frequent the 
* Moskovski,” would transfer their cus- 
tom at once to another establishment if 
any one in Moscow could boast a better 
organ. The one at this place was built 
expressly for it in Wurtemberg, at a 
cost of some three thousand pounds, and 
plays at least a score of opera tunes. 
So all day long and any day this great 
barrel-organ grinds forth airs from 
“Faust” and “Dinorah” and _ the 
“Traviata” and “La Belle Heéléne.” 
I think, if I were an Aabitué of the esta- 
blishment, I should grow tired of hearing 
the air “Di Provenza il mar il sol” 


_ played two or three times every evening ; 


andit israthercontrary to English notions 
of business that bankers and merchants 
should want a barrel-organ to play to 
them when they meet on business. 
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But, after all, if the Russians had no 
worse failing than a child’s love for 
musical boxes, nobody—except perhaps 
Mr. Babbage—would hold this trait to 
be a proof of national depravity. 

When you have seen the Kremlin, 
and the churches, and the bazaar, and 
the traktirs, and the hospitals—for 
which the city has a high, and I be- 
lieve deserved, reputation—you have 
pretty well exhausted the actual sights 
of Moscow. But, to anybody fond of 
wandering about anywhere in general, 
or nowhere in particular—it comes to 
much the same in the long run— 
Moscow is a town you do not easily 
get tired of. It is true that a thermo- 
meter long below freezing, and an icy 
cold wind which seems to drive all the 
blood out of your face, are not favour- 
able circumstances for lounging about 
an unknown city. But the experienced 
lounger accommodates himself to neces- 
sity, and makes the best of it. The 
charm of Moscow to the fldneur con- 
sists in its never-failing contrasts. The 
churches are splendid; that of the 
Kremlin being only the most brilliant 
of a brilliant company. ‘The theatre, so 
Muscovites say, is the handsomest in 
the world. Without allowing thus 
much, it may be fairly said to be one 
of the handsomest. Of colossal size, 
standing alone in the centre of a vast 
square, it seems to belong of right to 
a city of palaces. So also the Found- 
ling Hospital, barrack-like as it neces- 
sarily is, is still worthy to rank high 
amidst European public edifices. Scat- 
tered about the streets there are a 
number of grand palaces, all built since 
the great fire, and all therefore placed 
in their position at a recent date ; yet 
these very palaces are surrounded by 
the low squalid dwellings of which 
Moscow is mainly composed. There is 
not, somehow, any air of absolute misery 
about the shabby streets and the rows 
upon rows of dilapidated barn-like 
dwellings which run at every angle, 
and in every direction, right up to the 
Kremlin itself. Judging simply from 
an outside glance, 1 should say the 
inhabitants had clothing enough to 


keep them from severe suffering by 
cold, and bread enough to fill their 
stomachs, and wodka enough to get 
drunk upon at all appropriate periods. 
The strange feature about Moscow is 
the utter absence of the bourgeois houses 
you see in other towns. If you are a 
prince you can doubtless get lodged 
luxuriously enough ; if you are a peasant 
you can pig beneath a roof not more 
wretchedly than your class does in 
other countries—better perhaps than 
you could do in Dorsetshire; but, if 
you were neither a prince nor a peasant, 
and required an eight-roomed house or 
a small flat for yourself, you would 
hunt about Moscow a long time 
before you found your want satis- 
fied. In Russia generally, and in Mos- 
cow especially, a middle-class hardly 
exists, and therefore no preparations are 
made to supply its wants. The only 
persons with moderate incomes in the 
whole country are the officials, and they 
are miserably underpaid and poor. An 
officer of high rank, whom I met travel- 
ling the other day, informed me that his 
pay of 150/. was utterly insufficient to 
support him, and that he should lite- 
rally be in want, if he did not carry on a 
private business as a sort of nondescript 
broker. Rightly or wrongly, every 
official in the country is regarded as 
primd facie corrupt ; and, considering the 
price of living, and the scale of govern- 
ment pay, it is impossible they should 
be regarded as otherwise. It may give 
you some notion of Moscow prices to 
say that, at a second-rate hotel, my bill, 
not including extras or attendance, was 
1/. a day; and yet the hotel was fre- 
quented by English travellers because it 
was considered to be moderate in. its 
charges, 

But I am wandering from the streets. 
One is the very image of every other. 
The houses are whitewashed, lined with 
great strips of red and blue paint, 
decorated with giltsignboards, showing 
the nature of the articles sold within. 
Shops and trades are jumbled together 
in the oddest juxtaposition. Here there 
is a French coiffeur, where you have 
your hair brushed by machinery, and 
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can buy Pivet’s gloves ; next door there 
is a cobbler’s stall. Close to a print- 
shop, where you see all the pictures one 
knows so well by sight in Regent Street 
or the Rue de Rivoli, is a shed where 
coloured prints of the lives of the saints, 
—prints in the very infancy of pictorial 
art—flutter in the wind. A milliner’s 
establishment, where modes de Paris are 
advertised for sale, is flanked by a 
wodka store and a sausage shop. The 
streets are intersected with ruts, dotted 
over with holes; and yet the small-built 
Russian horses drag the droshkis over 
them at a speed which would astonish 
a London cabman. Except in the great 
streets, there is no gas, and even here it 
is brought round in immense cans, and 
pumped into the lamps. Some day or 
other, soon, Moscow is to be supplied 
with gas-works ; but Russia is a country 
where improvements without end are 
about to be introduced some day or other 
soon. In a queer, odd, shiftless way, 
the trade carried on here must be enor- 
mous. Every afternoon you see immense 
strings of one-horse carts, heavily laden 
with packages, going out into the country. 
The profit on retail transactions is enor- 
meus, and people who understand how 
to deal with the peasants make fortunes 
rapidly. 

It would be absurd for a man who 
has only been a couple of weeks in 
Russia to undertake to express any 
opinion about the national character. 
Nobody, I think, can avoid feeling the 
charm of the manners of the educated 
Russians ; nobody, on the other hand, 
can avoid the sensation that the common 
people belong to a lower grade of civili- 
zation than any we are accustomed to 
in the West. If you are to make an 
objection to the higher classes, it would 
be that they are too wellbred, and too cos- 
mopolitan in manner. I have heard it 
said by a friend, given to paradox, that 
a@ mutual acquaintance talked too like 
a clever man to be really clever. And, 
in much the same way, I have some- 
times felt a passing doubt whether the 
Russian gentlemen I have met with 
could possibly be so polished, so sensible, 
and so liberal as I should suppose from 
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their conversation. Proverbs about na- 
tions always lead you astray ; but still, 
when you are conversing with educated 
Russians, you cannot help feeling a 
desire, provided you are at a safe dis- 
tance, to see what would be the result of 
administering the proverbial scratching 
process. On the other hand, even the 
most ardent of philo-Russians cannot 
attempt, in describing the peasantry, to 
say anything higher than that they look 
dirty and degraded. 

It is curious to any one who has 
heard much about the incapacity of the 
negroes for freedom in consequence of 
their facial development, and their 
unwillingness to work except under 
compulsion, and their inevitable relapse 
into barbarism if left to take care of 
themselves, to hear exactly the same 
argument applied in conversation here 
to the Russian peasants, whose defects, 
whatever they may be, do not arise from 
their being descendants of Ham. I am 
told here constantly that the emanci- 
pated serfs will not work, that emanci- 
pation has proved a failure, and that the 
peasants would be glad to have the old 
system restored. On the other hand, 
the foreign resident merchants I have 
met, who have come here to make money, 
and are by no means disposed to senti- 
mentalism of any kind, are one and all 
in favour of the emancipation, because 
it has already given such an impetus to 
trade. If we put the two accounts to- 
gether, the real state of the case seems 
not difficult to explain. Both parties 
agree that the Moujiks will work very 
hard for a time; and both agree that 
they have fits of insuperable indolence 
and drunkenness. The truth is, their 
wants are exceedingly few, and easily 
gratified. ‘They work hard enough to 
keep themselves in what they consider 
comfort, and then, like other workmen, 
in all parts of the world, they decline 
to work more. As they become edu- 
cated and civilized, their wants increase, 


their notion of comfort is raised, and, 


in consequence, they work harder. The 
old proprietors, who can no longer get 
their work done below the market price 
of labour, complain that the country is 
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going to rack and ruin. The foreign 
employers, who pay wages, and have no 
longer to compete with unpaid labour, 
are well satisfied with the new state of 
things. Meanwhile, I heard two facts 
from reliable sources, which seem to me 
to show, as far as they go, that the 
emancipation is not working badly. 
Since the abolition of serfdom, the po- 
pulation of Moscow has increased by 
fifty thousand souls. This influx is 
solely due to the crowds of serfs who, 
as soon as they are set free to go where 
they will, have come into the great 
cities, where they can get higher wages 
for their labour. Again, a manufacturer 
who employs some twenty odd thou- 
sand workmen assured me that, since 
the abolition of serfdom, he finds it diffi- 
cult to get labour during harvest-time, 
because all the peasants have taken to 
cultivate small plots of ground of their 
own. 

But considerations like these lie rather 
out of the province of an article con- 
taining a few random reflections of some 
three days spent in Moscow. If you 
want to keep up your illusions about 
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tussia, you should not, I fancy, look 
much below the surface. If you want 
to retain your impression of Moscow in 
all its splendour, you should look down 
upon the city from above, not descend 
into its streets. St. Petersburg is 
strange at its first aspect, and unlike 
the cities which we know in the West ; 
but, when you come back to St. Peters- 
burg. from Moscow, you seem to have 
come back to a commonplace European 
city. A foretaste of the East hangs 
about Moscow; you feel that you are 
standing on the extreme threshold of 
European civilization. In St. Peters- 
burg, Europe has conquered Asia; but 
in Moscow the struggle is still unde- 
cided. The water-carriers still ply their 
trade about the streets ; Turks, and 
Armenians, and Persians may be seen 
amongst the crowd at the market-places, 
look ingmore at home than the German 
traders in hats and trousers. And, when 
you leave Moscow behind you, you feel 
that you have caught a glimpse of a new 
and unknown world,—of a civilization 
that is other than our own. 





